ewish Chronicle 


AND 


Tavsr ro Gop Do waar 1s Ricar.”—Psalms, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s. ; 


Unstampei, Impressed Stamp, 43. 64, 
[REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


0. 462. 


~ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1863-HESHVAN 10, 5624 


Prick.—Imrressep Stamp 4}.; Unstampen 3d 


— 


On Sunday, {the 18th inst,, at her residence, 61, Portsdown- | 
Gardens, Maida Hill, the wife of Jacob Marks, Esq., of a daughter. 


On the 2lst inst , at 12, Compton-street, East, Brunswick-square, 


the wife of Alexander Levy Auerhaan, of a daughter. 


On Thursday, the!l5th inst., by the Rev. Dr, Adler, assisted by 
the Rev. M. B. Levy, Mr. Michael Simeon, tof 44, Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, to Augusta, third daughter of Mr. Lawrence 


Phillips, of 22, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square /and 13, George-street, 


Hanover-square, 


LEEDS CONGREGATION. 
| J ANTED, a Gentleman competent to undertake the 
duties as following—NVP PPA, and OMY, FIN, 

and to be competent to teach the children in Hebrew and translate 
into English., Salary, £104 per annum, besides pears and 
payment of Sm, according as the parties can afford, excepting 
the very poor. No {M3 (Cohen) need apply. A young man 
preferred: age from 20 to little over 40. | 
Apply to S. Tanenberg, President, Briggate, Leeds, All appli- 
cations to be sent in as soon as possible, on or before the 8th 

| 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

O-MORROW (Saturday), the 25th October, the Rev. Dr. 
i) N. M. ADLER will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ 
INFANT SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half- 
past One o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


somys$ mono man 
INSTITUTION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE INDIGENT 
BLIND OF THE JEWISH PERSUASION. 
EsTABLISHED a.M, 5d80—I1819. 
BENJAMIN S. PHILLIPS, Esq., Alderman, President. 


\HE Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed ; 


that a GENERAL COURT will be holden on MONDAY, 
the 26th October inst,, at the Office of the Board of Guardians, No. 
13, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, at 5 o'clock in the day pre- 
cisely, for the ELECTION of TWO PENSIONERS, to receive 
the benefits of the Instituticn, viz., £18 4s. per annum during 
their lives (being the sum of 7s. per week), making J4 pensioners. 

Chair to be taken at 5 o'clock precisely. 
| | S. SOLOMON, Sec. 


By order, 
JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN’S-FIELDS, 
HE House Committee of this Institution hereby give 
ft Notice that they are willing to receive TENDERS, on or before 
‘the 29th inst., for the supply of BREAD, FLOUR, MEAT PO- 


TATOES, and MILK, forthe Six Months ensuing, from the Ist | 


day of November 1863. | 
Particutare and Forms of Tenders may be obtained at the Asylum, 
or of the Secretary, 22, Great Prescott-street. 
By order, J.SALOMONS, Sec. 


METROPOLITAN FREE ‘HOSPITAL 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, BisnopsGATE, N.E. 
HE JEWISH WARDS are nearly ALWAYS FULL — 
FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain the efii- 
ciency of this truly valuable Insfitution. : 
Bankexs— Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., Lombard-street. 
| GEO, CROXTON, Secrerary. 


BSCONDED ‘from his EMPLOYMENT, ABRAHAM 

JACOBS, aged 18, Watchmaker, formerly of Gower-street, 

Swansea. Any one who will give information as to his where- 
abouts, will greatly oblige, A. Myer, Silversmith, Hereford. 


R. MURRAY DAVIS, Surgeon. Dentist, late of 49a, 

| ‘Strand, begs to inform his patients and the public he has 

REMOVED to 13, PICCADILLY, where he hopes for a continu- 
ance of their favours, Attendance, ten till five. 


“TR. MAURICE DAVIES, pianist, begs to inform his 
friends and pupils chat hehas REMOVED to No. 1, Shrews- 


bury-road, Westbourne-park, W. Finishing and other lessons on, young gentlemen to enjoy regular sea-bathing. Mr, M. is allowed 


the pianoforte as usual. 
4 _ FREEMAN, Collector of Rents, 31, Windmill-street, 
Finsbury WEEKLY RENTS COLLECTED; over 
£100 per annum, 24 per cent., under £100 per annum, 5 per cent., 
_ within five milesof London, Rents legally recovered, by distraint 
or otherwise. Good reference, or cash advanced and security given 
if required. Agent to the Reliance Life Assurance Society ; and 
assurance effected Established 1850. 


SIDORE G. ASCHER, B.C.L., SOLICITOR, Proctor at 
Law in all the Courts of Canada, Little St. Joseph-street, 
ontreal. References b er- 
chant, Belgian Consul, 
treal; Benjamin Bros., Moseley-street, Manchester, &c., &c. 


permission: Jesse Joseph, Esq, M 


Mise LEIDESDORF ‘and CO, of 84, St. Martin's. 


Lane, have just received a large Consignment of FOREIGN 
KS, and can supply cheaper than any house in London. 
City office—18, Idol-lane, where samples can be seen. 


EDDINGS, BALLS, &«—TO BE LET, together or 

separate, a suite of S1X elegantly decorated, well furnished 
ROOMS, of noble proportions, with excellent kitchen arrange- 
ments. Terms from Five Guineas, Address Mr. J. R. Williams, 
19, Arundel street, Strand. | 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. 
66, Great Prescot SrreEt, Goopman’s Fietps Loxpoy, E. 
3 Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


ontreal; Rev. Professor De Sola, Mon- | 


‘ 


| 


German education. 


| 


A. 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH JEWS. 


JEWS OF MONASTIR. 


HE following DONATIONS, to date, are thankfully ac- 


knowledged :— 
To amount previously advertised £765 11 
Bayswater Synagogue, members of, per Raphael Harris, 
Esq., Sec. pro tem. oe 0 0 
Cheltenham Synagogue, per David Sternberg, Esq., 
President— 
Congregation Funds .. ‘ £5.56 0 
Members of Congregation ee » 5 0 0 1 Be 
Second instalment of Contributions from the Members — 
of the Great Synagogue, and Branch Synagogue, 
Great Portland-street . 200 0 0 
Liverpool New Hebrew Congregation, per W. Samuel, 
Esq., Treasurer, further contributions me "4 6 1 6 
Maiden Lane Congregation, per David Joseph, Esq., | 
Secretary ee oe, 1952 0 
Merthyr Tydvil Congregation, members of, per Hyman 
Lyons, Esq., late President .. 
Wolverhampton Congregation, per Jacob Cohen, Esq., . 
£1106 18 0 


The names of the several contributors will appear ina future 
advertisement. SAMPSON SAMUEL, Sol. and Sec. 
31, New Broad-street, E.C., London, 21st Oct., 5624—1863. 


THE POLISH JEWS. 
HE condition of the Polish Jews, placed between the two 
contending parties is truly lamentable; and, deprived as they 
have just now been of their spiritual chief, Rabbi Meisels, it calls 
for the sympathy of all generous-minded, and especially their 
English co religionists. Tnese, therefore, I urgently invite to 
ATTEND a MEETING at my residence, on SUNDAY, the 25th 
inst., at 2 o'clock p.m.—not for any political object, but for an 
exchange of ideas and for suggestions which the melancholy state 
of affairs might call forth. N. F. ZABA. 
3, Sydney-street, Brompton, Oct. 14, 1863. 


45; BouLEVARD EvuGenNe, Parc DE Neuitty, Parts. 
ISS LEHMANN’S SELECT SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES offers the advantages of a superior French and 


References: Mrs. Lawrence Levy, 100, West- 
bourne-terrace; Mrs. N, Cohen, 62, Porchester-terrace. 


Prospectuses at Mr. Lindenthal's, Great St. Helens, E.C.; and | 


at the Rev..A. Lowy’s, 31, Burton Crescent W.C. 


LADIES’ ROARDING SCHOOL. 
RS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident 
French Governess. Tert&s, including English, Hebrew, French 
and German, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. | 


DEVONSHIRE EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
HEBREW YOUTH. | 
J\HE Rev. M. MENDELSSORN, tor ten years Protessoi 
& of the Hebrew and German Languages at the leading public 
and private schools in Exeter, is desirous of taking into his Esta- 
blishment nine young gentlemen (in addition to three he now has 
under his care). Mr. M., being minister of the Hebrew Congre- 
gation will must strictly attend to the moral and religious deve- 
lopment of the pupils under his charge, and from his long and 
successful practice in Hebrew and German tuition, parents may 


feel assured their sons will acquire a thorough and grammatical 


knowledge of every branch of these languages, Their general and 
secular education will be under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Templeton, M.A., of Mansion House School, whose success in 


education is well known, as he has passed at the University Loca! 


and Government Examinations more candidates than any school in 
England. Mr. M. has arranged with Mr. Templeton that the strict 
observance of the Sabbath and Festivals shall not interfere with the 
regular studies of this school. The domestic arrangements are 


-under the superintendence of Mrs. M. ‘The house is spacious, and 


the salubrity of Exeter is well known, ‘Travelling from London is 
easy and cheap, and the nearness of Exeter to the sea-coast enables 


| 


THE FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFIT cr ro Tue 90rm 


| NOV., 1862 
TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 
TUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUA 
LIABILITY. 


DIRECTORS, 
Cuatrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Freeman, Esq. 

as Chambers, Esq., Q.C, harl d, 
Joseph Fell Christy, Baa. Thee 


Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 


Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Whetham 
John Feltham, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS, 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.LS. | Thos. Hodgkin, M.D. 
‘ConsuLting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F;R.S, 
Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th 
November, 1862, now in course of division 
amongst the assured £531,965 3 4 
Making the total profit divided .. £1 227,258 5 3 
InNsTANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUMS, 
| 
Premium 
Date of policy. |Age)5 5) “Gg now Reduction 
AZ “Re Payable. 
“| 
October .., 1836) 49 |1000 43 11 8 0 710 99 
March . 1840, 48 | 200 8 104 119 4 ci 
January .. 1839) 36 |1000 29 100! 1012 8 64 
December... 18/0) 58 |2000:126 00) 64 6 8 40 
January .. 1852) 35 | 500 14 11% 9 2 8 | 374 
January .. 1859| 49 3000132 00! 98 710 | 25 


have become extinct, and annuities for the 


ar next five years granted 
in addition.’ 


Date of Policy. = Premium Annuity 
| | now payable. 
April, 189650 54 | 1000 52 0 0 § 3 8 
Angst, (56) 500) 29 3 4 913 
August, 1837 60 | 2000 135 3 4 6 j 
March, 1842 ............, 61.' 500: 83219 2: 117 4 | 
Amount of claims paid .. £1,291,062 18 4 
Gross annualincome ., oe £374,843. 9 1 
Accumulated Fund $2,200,496 8 4 


to refer in London to the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi: and in 


Exeter to Rev. W. David, Principal of the Training College. A 
prospectus of terms and testimonials of Mr. M.’s success as a 
teacher will be forwarded on application. Address Rey. M. 
Mendelssohn, 6, Maddock’s-row, Exeter. a ee 


T° 


Members whose premiums fall due on 
reminded that the same must be 
date. | 
| The prospectus and every information may be had on application _ 
Sept. 30 1863. * JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


a Gentleman to manage a 
Wholesale and Retail Clothing Establishment in the -ountry. 


nant £156 per annum with partial board. Apply 18, Alderman- 
ury. 


WANTED, to represent a Birmingham 
i Factoring Jeweller. None need apply but those having been 
similarly employed. A liberal salary will be giveh to a suitable 


person. Apply by letter, addressed “ Factoring Jeweller,” Jewish 
Chronicle office. 


Journeymen Watchmakers.—A PERSON required to | 
UNDERTAKE the REPAIRS at a first-rate Retail Watch 


Establishment. Apply to Samuel and Son, Charterhouse-square 


RIVATE TUITION—A Gentleman qualified to give 


instruction in all the branches of English and also to teach 


Hebrew, is desirous of obtainipg pupils, For terms, &., add 
L.A. N., Jewish Chronicle o Ay ress 


due on the Ist October are 
paid within thirty days from that 


A. YOUNG LADY is desirous of a MORNING ENGAGE. 

_MENT. §$She can impart a tlorough knowledge of the 
English language, with Hebrew, French, Music, and Singing. 
Private lessons given in Music and Singing. Address by letter, 


| prepaid, to A. Z., 15, Compton-strect, East, Regent-square. 


ISS LOUISA PEAR begs to announce that she will 
RE-COMMENCE her CLASS for DANCING and DE. 


tion ofan easy and graceful carriage, on THURSDAY, October, 
22nd, at half-past 2 o'clock, and continue every succeeding Monday 
and JThursday, at her residence, 39, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
sjuare; and at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, on Tuesday the 20th, 
and continue every Tuesday and Friday atthesame hour. Schools 


| and Families attended in and out of town. Private lessons given. 


Sirrell and Successors), 46, Brecu-sTREET, BARBICAN 

npon, E.C., GOLD and SILVER REFINERS, and Dealers 

in Jewelery, Plate, and Watches.—The utmost value given for old 

Gold and Silver, Plate, Diamonds, &e. Gold and Silver Lace, Gold 

Rags, Photographic Waste, Gilders’ Skewings, &c., burnt and 
bought. | | 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS, 
19, Bevis Marks, Crry. 

BENJAMIN, baving a practical knowledge of his business, 
begs to inform his friends and the public in town and country 
that he has engaged on his premises first-class workmen for 
REPAIRS of WATCHES and CLOCKS. Those who will grant 
him their faveurs will receive every attention and punctuality. 
Notice to importers of Geneva Watclies.—Gold and siver examined 

at 18s, per dozen. Security given to value of goods if required. 


COALS! COALS!! COALS!!! | 
D. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.), has arranged 


I, with several Wharfingers for the delivery of his coals from 
eir Wharfs at Limehous 
Paddington ; as also with the Great Northern, Great Western, and 
a sae Counties Railways. Present - cash prices for Double 
reened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, Haswell, 
tewarts Lambton, and Tees, 26s. per ton; Seconds, 24s; Best 
Ruabon, 22s; Seconds, 19s; Best Silkstone, 22s; Selected, Is. 
extra; Nuts, 15s.; G Chambers, 22s.; Two Pitts, 20s. ; Robin 
Hood, 19s.; Rothwell Haigh, 19s.; Haigh Moor, 18s.; Derby 
right, 17s.; Barnsley, 17s. 6d.; Best Clay Cross, 20s. ; Seconds, 


Ate. All other descriptions of Coals at the dai i 
ate. Al e daily pub 
Orrice.—14, St. Mary Axe, 


e, Wapping, Dockhead, Kingsland, and | 


| 


A. M. COHEN, | 
ARPENTER, BUILDER, and DECORATOR, 
93, Nichols square, Hackney-road, N.E. 
Workshops, illiam Street, Shoreditch. 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and. CONFEC- 
TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Con ectionery, Wed- 
ding Dioners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Jejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all occasions, weddings and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expre 
which Mrs. 8S. and Son have served the entertainments 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


at the manner 


| ea T, combined with such exercises as tend to the acquisi- 


Rosin oat and CO. (13 years with the late ‘I’. C 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a SITUATION in some 

biect to in the house, Would not 
object to give her services for a short time, Apply to Vita, 1: 

Danvers-street, Chelsea, 8.W. ite, 15, 


- MARRIED Gentleman would be glad to meet with one 
| or two Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS. Everything 
would be done to render them happy. He is about taking a larger __ 
house,-and would consult their wishes as to locality.—A. : 
Challes’s Library, Ball’s-pond-road. 


NURNISHED DRAWING and BED-ROOM TO L&T, 


with or without board, in a respectable Jewish family in the 
neighbourhood of Gower-street. Terms moderate. Address A. B, 
Jewish Chronicle office, 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 

HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsb Square, E.C.— 

oard and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 

Somer Parties attended to. Vacancies for Two or Resident 
oarders 


T).OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg t announce that they have VACANCIES in their Es. 


33, King-street, Covent garden.—A Drawing-room floor, with | 

AMUEL STERN, in respecttully acknowledging the liberal 

and COMMODIOUS HOUBE (formerly. the residence of the late 
S. Stern in soliciting a continuance of the favors hitherto 


other apartments, with or without Board. 

support afforded him for many years past has much pleasure 
Colonel Bolton) containing large Commercial and Private er 
on him, begs to assure hia friends, that no efforts shall be 


tav ishment for a few select Boarders. References exe 
10 Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand, 
COMMERCIAL PRIVATE HOTEL, 
116, Duxe Sraeet, LiverPoor. 
| 5 informing his numerous friends and the public, that he has 
REMOVED from 112, Duke Street, to the above very SPACIOUS 
and Bed Rooms, Swck Rooms, Fire- f Rooms for 
property,&c. Cold and Hot Water B | 
afford every attention, and to study the comfort those may 
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OUR OOMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. days and im eur own England the secular powers most ] eonstitation of the Teutonic race will supply ® sufficient 


Wwe deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions. } 
CuristIAn or THE Aros- 
TLES VERSUS THAT OF MoperN MISSIONARIES. 


The Bishop of Oxford last week made a speech at 
the Church Congress, Manchester, on Christian Mis- 
sions. Now I like to read the addresses of this prelate, | 
for there is always substance in them, although he, 
owing to an obliquity of vision characterising his school, 
not rarely mieses the right point. I will refer to two 
points which he has failed to hit. I do so because they 
have, besides a general, also a special interest for 
us Jews; for authors as well as orators, when expatiat- 
ing on the excellencies of Christianity, not rarely, to 
the perplexity of disbelievers, point to the civilisation | 
and general scientific progress marking Christian Eu- 
rope, as a proof of che power of Christianity to refine and 
intellectualise the human’‘species, and hence of its divine 
origin. And, again, these same writers and speakers 
are wont to refer to the rapid spread of Christianity, in. 
the first three centuries after its rise, as a special mani- 
festation of Liivine providence, and as a miracle in 
itself. Now the Bishop, although he did not dilate on 
these subjects, yet took hem for granted, and made 
them the groundwork of some impertant remarks. He 
said—‘“ We know perfectly well now that what we call, 
civilisation js really another word for, Christianity in. 

‘some shape or other. Where is there at this moment 
civilisation upon the earth where there is not Chris- | 
tianity, and where Christianity has not been?’ Here 
we have a striking proof of that obliquity of vision of 
which I have been speaking. The Bishop mistakes a, 
local phenomenon fora general one, and a mere coinci-| 
dence for logical necessity. | 

If Christianity were identical with civilisation, as 
averred by the speaker, then the apostles, as the reci- 
pients of Christianity from the. very fountain head, from 
him whom all churches acknowledge as their bead and 
founder, mast have been the most civilised, even as 
they were the most Christian, of men. Yet in the very 
same breath in which the Bishop declares that Chris- 
tianity and civilisation are two different words for one 
and the same thing, we are told that the apostles, in 
going forth to teach the Gospel to the Gentiles, were 

“the ignerant against the learned, the uncivilised 
against the civilised” (the italics are mine) ‘‘ the com- 

_ paratively despised against those who were rich in all 
the learning and power of the world.” It is clear that | 
what the prelate had in his mind when he gave utter- 
ance to this last remark was that at the time the Gospel 
was first preached to the heathens they were the repre- 

‘sentatives of civilisation, to which Christianity was 
superadded, by which, as of longer standing, intimately 
associated and ramified thronghout all the relations of 
life, Christianity was at first received as a mental, just 
as the stomach receives physical aliment, was slowly 
digested, assimilated, and in time absorbed into the, 
system imparting to it qualities of its own : while, ne- 
vertheless, all the while, under the control of the over. 
powering forces of the system, decomposing, recompos- | 
ing, and modifying the new element imported. And in| 
so farthe Bishop is right. So history teaches. But 
the process of digestion and assimilation was not an 
easy one. It was a long time doubtful whether civi- 
lisation would be strong enough to conquer the new 
rebellious element imported, which for a considerable 
time seemed rather to act upon the system as a poison | 
than nutriment, or the latter be powerful enough to 
destroy the vitality which had so long sustained the 
ancient structure. I appeal again to history. Were | 
civilisation and Christianity identical, those centaries 

- should have beep most civilised in which Christianity 

evince. the greatest vital force. Yet history teaches the 

reverse. It is admitted by all that ancient civilisation was 
at its zenith when Christianity made its firstappearance | 
in the world. The Augustan age has, perhaps, never 
been equalled. Yet, step by step, as Christianity 
advanced, civilisation declined, until, in the middle 
ages, when Christian sentiment was at its culminating 
point, civilication was at its lowest ebb. Yet, if the 

_ proposition of the Bishop were true, these very ages’ 

must have outshone all others in civilisation. 


... Nor can it be msintained that the coincidence of the 
display of the highest Christian sentiment with the 
- lowest Christian civ'lisation was owing to fortuitous 
circumstances, between which there is no intrinsic 
connection. On the contrary, it can be convincingly 
shown that the two stand te each other in the relation 
of Sanse and effect. TI will not inquire in how far the 
very principle on which Christianity is founded—impli- | 
cit faith in a number of self-contradictory propositions 
—is radically compatible with civilisation and sciertific 
 pragress. I will only consult the volume of history as 
it lies unrolled before us. And therein we distincly | 
enough read that, from the moment Christianity became 
dominant, down to a Comparatively modern period, the 
representatives of Christianity have at all times, by 
words and deeds, unceasingly endeavoured to depreciate. 
the value of all scientific inquiry and to obstruct the, 
path of progress. Already Justinien waged war with‘ 
philosophy, under the name of heresy, and persecuted 
its chiefs, because they dared to doubt and to inquire 
—i.¢., to form independent opinions, although inde- 
pendence of thought is the first step towards the 
discovery of truth. I could fill a volume were I to 
describe al! efforts made and contrivances resorted to by 
popes, councils, bishops, and monks, and by all legis- 


Jatures acting under their influence, to nip in the bud 
every scientific inquiry and to bring to justice every 
scientific inquirer. Think of the friar Roger Bacon, 
who had to esteem himself happy to be allowed to die 
on ‘his bed; instead of perishing in the flames as a’ 
sorcerer! Think of Galileo, who had to recant the 


| learning the disciples of Jesus. The schools of Bagdad 


could not be checked in its ‘search after them. 
vain were all denunciations hurled against this search, 


unwilling #0 Jend themselves to the bebests of the re 
presentatives of the church, would a man Hike Darwin be 
permitted to prosecute in peace his scientific inquiriesand 
to propound his heretical systems? That civilisation, 
after a protracted and fierce struggle, succeeded in 
overpowering and assimilating the uncongenial elements 
which Christianity had imported into it, no thanks to 
its representatives. The victory was obtained, despite 
their efforts to the contrary, and despite the nnconge- 
niality of the new constituents. It was not until it 
became evident that civilisation was unconquerable, and 
scientific inquiry irrepressible, that, the representatives | 
of Christianity, with the cunning of the serpent, made. 
a virtue of necessity, and declared civilisation to be 
Obristian, although essentially of pagan origin and 
That the mere coincidence of a bigh state of civilisa- | 
tiea with the prevelence of any religious system does | 
not jastify the supposition of any intrinsic connection 
betweén the two, is quite evident from the history of 
the Islam. There was a time when the followers of 
Mahomet by far excelled 4a civilisation and general 


and Cordova shed around a splendid lustre, when the 
universities of Paris and Oxford were still wrapt in. 
profound obscurity. Nay, more ; this Arabic civilisation 
arose simultaneously with the Islam, and spread whither- 
soever its adherents carried their victorious banners. 
Might not the cadi of Cordova, addressing a body of 
ulemas in a general meeting held for the promotion of 
the faith—say at Granada—have addressed his audience 
somewhat in these terms: ‘‘ We know perfectly well, 

that what we now call civilisation is really another word 

for Mahometanism in some shape or other. Where 

is there at this moment civilisation upon the earth 

where there is not Mahometanism, and where Maho- 

metanism has not been?” Would these propositions in 

the mouth of the cadi of Cordova not have been calcu- 

lated to carry at least as strong a conviction of their 
veracity to tneir hearers as the remarks of the Bishop 

of Oxford to his audience ? Yet we all know that there 

was no intrinsic connection between the Is!am and 

civilisation, for in time it departed from the banner of. 
Mahometanism, which could not have been the case had 

the two been indissolubly connected. 

But will the Bishop ask, how is it that at present 
civilisation is only found among Christian nations ? To 
answer this important question would require a volume. 
I must therefore content myself with just hinting at 
what I consider the two principal causes of this pheno- 
menon. The co-existence of civilisation with Chris- 
tianity is, in the first place, due to the circumstance 
that the sacred books of the Christians and their earliest 
religious productions were written precisely in the’same 
languages which are the depositaries of ancient civilisa- 
tion aud its literature. This circumstance rendered an 
acquaintance with these langaages and their cultivation 
at all times necessary for a number of indiviftuals, while 
others were impelled to the same study by the desire 
to become acquainted with those wrftings. Men once 
enabled to read these writings, and finding, moreover, | 
the understanding of some of them useful for the 
explanation of scriptural idioms and matter, continued 
to preserve the forvidden fruit, and to partake thereof. 
The second and still more important cause is the pecu- 
liar mental constitution of the European nations, and 
especially those of the Teutonic race, which received 
Christianity, as well as their civil and political 
justitutions. "When Europe was Christianised, the 
Teutonie race, under various denominations, such as 
Franks, Goths, Longobards, Saxons, and Normans, were 
spread over a very large area, forming everywhere the 
dominant classes. Now there is something most pecu- | 
liar in the mind of these nations. It is constitutionally 
inquisitive, practical, and erergetic. It possesses an/ 
irrepressible elasticity, and thus radically differs from 
the mental constitution of Asiatic and African nations. 
Once become acquainted with the existence of an 
ancient literature and civilisation, the Teutonic mind. 
In 


and a!l obstacles thrown in the way. The Teutonic 
mind rose superior to all of them, In this struggle 
the Teutonic mind was singularly favoured by the 
institutions of the race, which were essentially 
hostile to the despotism established among eastern 
nations, and which knows of no other distinction save 
that of master and slave. To know this civilisation 
was to the practical Teutonic mind to appreciate 
it, to appropriate it to itself, to assimilate and 
to develop it, You will not expect from me to point 
out how these two principal causes acted and re-acted 
upon each other, and how they combined with a 
number of others of a secondary nature, all despite 
Christianity, until they produced the existing state of 
civilisation, which the Bishop, I trust T have convince. | 
ingly shown, without any foundation, designated as 
For the correctness of my account of modern civilisa- 
tion I appeal again tu history. There have been pre- 
served both in Syria and Egypt numerous Christian 
communities, direct descendants of the first Christian 
converts in those countries. If Christianity were only 
another word for civilisation, how is it that the Ma- 
ronites and the Kopts {occupy in this respect a position 
on a level with, if not below, that of their Mahometan 
négighbours? But the Bishop, perhaps, will reply that 
this is owing to Mahomctan oppression, which has 
stopped all progress. Well, what are we to think of 
Christianity in Abyssinia, planted there at a very early 
périod, and which has remained dominant ever since ? 
» Hw is it that the civilisation of the Abyssinian Chris- 
tians is so low as not to be superior to that of the 
| Mahometans of the present day, if not inferior? The 


made by him! And were:not in our own 


answet, 
| I see I have by far exceeded the limits which you — 
have assigned to my comments in general. I must, 
therefore, reserve for your next any further observations 
[ might have to offer on the other point in the Bishop’s 


speech. 


Jewish AND THE JEwisy 
Frnancrer.——-A Bir or Romance In Lire.—y, 
Salvador, a wealthy Israelitish capitalist, was lately mar. 
ried to a celebrated Jewish actress, Mdlle. Fix. Thb 
marriage was solemnised in the temple by the chief rabbi, 
and created not a little sensation in the capital of France, 
The “Monde Illustré ” gives an account of the first meet. 
ing of the couple and its further consequences. We copy 
the particulars : ‘‘ The journals have announced that Mdile, 
Delphine Fix, part proprietress of the Comédie-Frangaise, — 
is about to be married to M. Salvador, one of the admi. 
nistrators of the Credit Mobilier, and possessor, it is said, 
of a fortune of four millions. Malle. Fix is thirty years 
old; M. Salvador fifty. It is seven or eight years ago 
since they first met, and have since had opportunities 
of learning to esteem each other in a manner leading to 
the issue referred to. The origin of their first interview 
is thus described: M. Salvador, who had seen Malle. Fix 
acting a part with as much talent as grace, wished to be 


| presented to her. He succeeded in getting introduced to 


her. Having compliménted her on the talent and deep 
feeling displayed-by her in her new part, he withdrew, as 
much charmed by the dignified and open bearing of the 
young actress as he had been impressed by her genius. On 
the morrow he addressed to her a complimentary letter, 
enclosing a valuable jewel bearing the date of the eveniag 
on which she had so greatly distinguished herself. Malle. 
Fix, without showing any pique, only repeated what she 
had often before done under similar circumstances—she 
simply thanked him, but sent him back his present. This 
act only roused his esteem for the young artiste, which 
lead to a more intimate acquaintance, ripening in time into 
strong affection. Fora period of several years M. Sal- 
vador had the opportunity of observing how the character 
of a young lady of such great personal attractions and 
brilliant talent, stamping with an impress of its own the 
characters, as it were, created by her, remained unstained 
amidst a circle generally exposed to great temptations, 
Now that she has quitted the theatre, her numerous friends 
and admirers will no doubt greatly regret her absence 
from a stage on which she was so often applauded, while 
they cannot but rejoice at the high position which awaits 
the wife of M. Salvador, and which she has so well de- 
served, by the virtues which have distinguished her ho- 
nourable career. The Theatre-Francais has granted her 
a retiring pension.” On this the * U. I.” remarks: “ We 
add that in the person of Mdlle. Fix noble and truly Is- 
raelitish religious characteristics have been combined in a 
most eminent degree. An artiste of great talent, beau- 
tiful, intellectual, most charming, surrounded by all the 
homage, all the allurements, and all the incense of gold 
and glory, she has yet known how to resist intoxication, 


and to become, after a most brilliant career, a worthy and 


virtuous wife in Israel, whose reputation will for ever 
confer honour on the Israelitish family.”’ 


Eveene Detacrorx.—The illustrious 
artist is dead. This immortal painter was on the most 
friendly terms with one of the most religious co-religionists 
of Paris—M. Tedesco—and it has been noticed, as an 
uncommon mark of esteem, that the great artist expressed 
in his will the wish that his works of art should be sold 
throngh Messrs. Petal et Tedesco, and that the latter 
should receive as a memento one of his paintings. —U. 1. 


THe Synacocue at Worms.—Abbé Ledain, de- 
scribing the antiquities on the banks of the Rhine, © 
makes mention of Worms and its ancient synagogue in 
these terms: The population of Worms, which accord- 
ing to a local tradition amounted to 70,000 souls before - 
the Reformation, and which had decreased to 30,000 in 
1648, was at last reduced to 800, in consequence of the - 
calamities which befel the city. Now it has again risen 
to 12,000, of whom 2,500 are Catholics, 8,000 Protest- — 
ants, and 1,500 Jews, In the conflagration which — 
destroyed Worms in 1689, the Jewish quarter was the — 
only one which the flames did not reach. This quarter 
is also the most ancient of the city. But the synagogue 
is still more ancient, since its erection dates back to the 


should be visited by every traveller desirous of becote 
ing acquainted with the style of architecture of this 
distant period. The style in general is that of the 
second (Gothic) epoch, and in this respect does no! 


built the dome of the cathedral of Worms, the church of 
St. Martin, and the collegial, now disused, church of 
St. Paul; for these three remarkable edifices, over 
whose vaults seven centuries have passed, were likewise 
spered by the flames which destroyed the city. The 
synagogue of Worms is vast. The vault is supported 
by cylindrical pillars, sarmounted with chapiters litte 
elaborated. The floor of the synagogue is from fifty 
sixty centimetres lower than the level of the neighbour- 
ing street of the Jews, and the visitor has on entering — 
the court to descend a few steps before reaching the » 
aticient building. 
Hottowar’s Omrmert anp have, over and over - 
again proved the best friends to persons afflicted with ulcer4- 
tions, sores, abscesses, fistulas, and other painfnl and compli- 
cated complaints. Printed and very plain directions for the 
application of the Ointment are wrapped round each 
Holloway’s alterative Pills should be taken throughout the 
progress of the care, to maintain the blood ina state 
perfect purity, and to prevent the health’ of the whole | 
being jeopardised by the local ailment; bad legs, old age’s 
great gricvance, are thus readily cured, without coufining the 
patient to bed, or withdrawing from him the nutritious ss 
@ad generous support so imperatively demanded whe? - 
weakening diseases attack advanced or ‘constitutions 


bremarks made by me when speaking of the mental | 


evincing premature decrepitude. 


twelfth, and perhaps to the eleventh, century. It | 


differ from that in which, about the same time, were 
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* 


weapons to religious hate. 


FAITH AND REVERENCE, 
- Eternal God, Immortal Love, | 
‘Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace 
Believing, where we cannot prove! 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust 
Thou madest man, he knowest not why ; 
+ He thinks he was not made to die, 
_ And thou hast madehim. Thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine— 
The highest, holiest, being, thou. 
_ QOur wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 7 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord! art more than they. 


We have but faith. We cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we ser; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee— 
A beam in darkness. Let it grow! 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, aecording well, 
May make one music, as before— 


- But vaster. We are fools and slight; . 
_. We mock thee when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear, 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


THE WESTERN JEWS. 
| (Continued from our last.) 

If Maimonides had been a solitary instance of Jewish 
cultivation, his fame would be undiminished, though it 
would throw little light on the state of the Jews during 
the twelfth century. Bu! any one who chooses to take 
the trouble to inquire, will find that he was only the cul- 
minating instance of their general enlightenment, whether 
they combated him, which@the straiter sect of the 
orthodox party did often with much learning and acumen, 
or whether, as the latitudinarian party, they defended 
him. And the fact remains, that the Jews, who, under 
the Moorisk rule, rose to the pinnacle of the existing 
civilization in all its most varied branches, were at a 
later period crushed down into usury by the gradual 
triumph of the Christian religion. Their subsequent 
history in Spainis more or less a type of their subsequent 
miseries throughout Europe. ‘lhe toleration which 
the Saracen, in the maturity of his greatness, had 
extended to the Jews, waned on the decline of the 
Moorish ascendancy. Second childhood is proverbially 
pettisn, and the Moors, hemmed in within the narrow 
limits of Granada and Cordova, began in their death 
struggle to persecute those whom, in their victorious 
supremacy, they had raised to a position of grateful and 
conspicuous emulation. On the other hand, the en- 
lightened toleration which the neighboring Christian 
kingdoms had learnt from the Moors continued for a 
while. ‘The prime ministerof Alphonso VIII. of Castile 
was a Jew ; but Christian fanaticism had grown with the 
growth of the anti-Moorish struggle, and in proportion 
as the general spirit of priestly intolerance found less 
work in one direction, it sought with accumulated gall 
for an outlet in another. Younger creeds and inferior 
civilizations are always more boisterous and usurping 
than the older, and for the time being, higher ones. 
And, at that time, in learning and civilization, both 
theoretically and practically, the Jews might be called 
the brain of the Peninsula. Civil jealousy lent carnal 
The old and visionary story 
was circulated of Christian children murdered and 
devoured in celebration of the Passover. Jn Castile 
instances are recorded where the corpse of a child was | 
fraudulently introduced into Jewish houses to leud color 
to the foul accusation. This calumny, often repeated 


and diligently fanned by a bigoted and ignorant priest- 


hood, kept the Jews in perpetual terror. The succeeding 
century changed the terrorism of the mob. into the 
organnized persecution of a hierarchy. The history of 
the Inquisition is soaked in Jewish blood. This 
institution, the melancholy first-fruits of the doctrine 
of “creed necessary uuto salvation,” was originally 
due to the comtemptuous hatred, not unmingled with 
fear, which the simplicity and sincerity of the Albigenses 
inspired in the breasts of the scandalous supporters of 
the then reigning orthodoxy. Raised to all but human 
omnipotence by the Crusades, the clergy set no bounds 
to its arrogarcy. The Albigensian heresy represents 


the first aspiration and impulse of any part of the 


record that the South o 


Christian world towards freedom from the gross corrup- 
tion of the dominant system. But it is deserving of 
: France, where the first 
symptoms of rebellion againet the papal misrule 
appeared, was precisely that part of Europe in which, 


__. a8 we shall see, and also in Spain, the Jewish enlighten- 
ment and civilization had prepare! the minds of men 
to assert their spiritual independence. 


It must not be 
imagined, however, that in Spain, even after the dawn of 
the Inquisition, the Jews fell suddenly from the 
brilliant position which they had conquered. Sancho 
III., king of Castile, granted them his protection, much 
to the displeasure of Innocent III., who wrote to the Cas- 
tilian monarch, complaining that the Jews were allowed 
to build synagogues, to evade the tithes (monstrous 
iniquity !), to hold real property, and to claim the 


| price of valuable slaves taken from them under the plea 


of Christian conversion. The clergy in Spain forbade 
the loan of money at interest. The monopoly of this 
branch of industry thus fell to the infidels’ share, and 
was sold to the Jews. Thus.the rate of interest varied 


- mot so much with the extortionate character of the 


Feputed usurious Jews as with the Christian rapacity 
which forbade the Christian layman to commit 
damnable sin, and yet sold that damnation for large 
‘sams of money to the Jew. Towards the end of the 


_ “thirteenth century, however, we find an instance of 


interest being legally recognized in Spain. The Cortes’ 


of Burgos drew up several articles, the substance of 
which was—that a Jew lending 3 pieces of coin might 
claim 5 in return ; that when the accumulated interest 
should equal the capital, the debt should be cancelled ; 
that aloan of any sum above 8 maravedis must be 


{made by deed before a notary. Besides this, there 


was & distraint on personal property, and entry on 
‘real property, by the Alcalde, for debts unpaid ; sale 
by auction of the debtor’s goods; and “ statate of 
limitations,” operating aftersix years. The ereditor, 
‘Moreover, was bound to sue in his own person. 


It would be impossible for us, 
in the limits of an article, to do more than touch upon 


position varied within certain limits from country to 


persecution arose from the Christian doctrines. In 
Arragon, for instance, the position of the Jews was 
generally less favorable than in Castile, and less favor- 
able in Castile than in Portugal—the spirit of persecution 
‘in the Spanish peninsula apparently varying inversely 
with the distance from Rome. In Castile the Jews had 
been intimately connected with every scientific 
achievement of any note, the chiefest of which, the 
astronomical tables called the Alphonsine Tables, are 
well known to astronomers as having contributed largely 
te the Joftiest among human sciences. On the other 
hand, James I. of Arragon seems to have been in many 
respects like our own James I.—one of the wisest fools 
in Christendom. Under his reign conferences were 
multiplied between Christian and Jewish divines, with 
a view to convert the latter. He compelled the Jews 
in his dominions to pay the expenses of the Christian 
-disputants, and wrote encyclical letters to all his Jewish 
subjects, exhorting them “ to be of good faith in future 
in their discussions, whereby they might come to a 
knowledge ofthe truth.” To add if possible to the 
-charms of this delightful idyll, we should add, that this 
prince of avery devout turn of mind, found it necessary 
to borrow the moral treatises of the rabbinical writers, 
inasmuch as the Christian divines who were bnsily at 
work concocting treatises against heresy, for which they 
received immense bribes from the popes, found, of 
course, little time to write upon the trivial and 
contemptible theme of morality. A curious cross-gleam 
of light is thrown over the circumstances of that period 
by thecomplaints of the Bishop of Palencia. The 
public discussions we have mentioned between Jews 
and Christians grew more frequent. As usu:l, a few 
Jewish converts became the chief propagandists. A 
converted Jew, Jehuda-Mosca, held a conference, in 

consequence of which a large number of Jews were (it 
issaid forcibly) converted. The Bishop of Palencia 
complained of this outrage, alleging that his means 
would be greatly crippled thereby. We find, moreover, 
that the nobles frequently complained that they were 
deprived of their resources in the same way. 

- The fourteenth century witnessed in Spain the pas 
rallel growth of Jewish wealth tending to its final 
climax, and the slowly gathering animosity to which the 
Jews were exposed. ‘The most crue! persecution they 
had yet endured in south-western Europe arose from 
the crusading fanaticism of the southern shepherds, the 
spread of which from the south of France into Spain, is 
known in history under the name of the Guerre ces 
Pastoureaux. <A holy zeal having ‘filled the souls of 
the herdsmen in the south of France and on the borders 
of Spain, and inspired them to fling their pastoral 
pebbles at the accursed Saracen, they began the glorious 
work by exterminating all the Jews they found on their 
way. In justice tothe Holy See it should be said that 
the Pope published a ball against these atrocities. The 
year after, however, the Cortes of Madrid (held in 
1309) demanded that all unconverted Jews should be 
deposed from their public functions. The king, keenly 
alive to their services, obstinately refused to depose 
them. The same demand was repeated at the Cortes 
of 1315. The clergy plied the Cortes, butthe kings 
again refused to be deprived of the most enlightened 
ministers they could find.’ Thus the fourteenth cen- 
tury rolled over without having sensibly affected the 
status of the Jews. But the great onward tide of 
Christianity was gradually undermining their position. 


time been reserved as the exclusive privilege and 
appanage of the Christian family; batjin course of 
time, with the growth of Christian zeal and extension 
of knowledge, it dawned upon the monks tbat the 
Jews and Moors should not be excluded from the divine 
blessings of this inestimable institution, At the close 
of the fourteenth century, under John I. of Arragon, 
50,000 Jews were butchered, and 100,000 reduced to 
commit the crime of abjuration. The Jews were taunted 
with the absence of patriotism. Let those who bring 
the charge consider the elementary facts of of history. 
No feature in the annals of the Jews is more deeply 
marked than their fervent love, let us say adoration, of 
that country. Their national booksall radiate from 
this cardinal feature of the Jewish heart. Canaan—the 
land of lands, the land flowing with milk and ,honey, 
the land expressly given them by God, created, as it 
were, for them, reached across the desert after incredible 
sufferings and miracles — miracles as incredible 
as the burning patriotism of the Jewish logographer 
could conceive them—(no doubt with a misgiving, that 
he had not made them half wonderful enough)—Uanaan 
was the mythological incarnation or a feeling in the Jew, 
which bore the same intensified ratio to the partriotism 
of the ancient world which the home-love of England 
bears to the roving tendency of the Bedouins, Bat 
religious dreams and the logic of events, though they 
may for a time agree, du not tally for ever. The 
theocratic system growing into itself with a centripetal 
tendency, was no match for the centrifugal force of 


| germing democracy. The comparatively colorless and 


This is one sample out of many of the swaying tide 
| of Jewish legislation. 


the history of the Jews in its broadest features. Their | 


country, from kingdom to kingdom. The only constant | 


Ch. de Rothschild. 


The tender mercies of the inquisition had for a. 


secular elements of Greek and Roman polities exploded 
the more lurid orieatal Jewish system, and scattered it 
in fragments all over the world. Yet even then so 
deep was the granitic conservative tendency and the 
home feeling ofthe Jew, that while his sorrowing glance 
was turned towards the temple of his God, he took 
root where he stood. Centory after ceatary inthe sequel, 
when the mother-hive was destroyed, he set his 
affections onthe laud wherever he might dwell, and 
}time after time he was driven forth with disbulical 
cruelty by fire andsword. And these are the men of 
whom it is said, that they had no patriotic feeling! 


Alas! their patriotism was the cause of their greatest 
sufferings. | 
(To be continued 


A Suaxt Roruscurrp.— The Court of Assizes of the Seine 
yesterday tried a young man named, Polak, charged with 
forging three bills of exchange, each for the sum of 1,000f- 
It appeared from the evidence that the prisoner, who has 
received a good education and speaks six languages well, has 
been for some time past preying on the public under various 
names, calling himself for some time Baron de Wolf, and Iately 
M. Charles de Rothschild. In the beginning of June Iaat he 
entered a restaurant in the Boalevard de Magenta, apparently 
in a state of great agitation, and requested M. Payen, the 
master of the house, to write a letter under his dictation to a 
person whom he styled Count de la Boulée. M. Payen con- 
sented, and afterwards carried the letter to its address. The 
following day the prisoner came again, and after giving his 
name as Charles de Rothschild, son of Biron James, entreated 
M. Payen to go and enquire whether his father had returned 
from England. Eager to oblige so important a person, M. 
Payen did as he was requested, and came back with the 
answer that the baron had not returned. The prisoner seemed 
exceedingly chagrined at this news, and succeeded in borrow- 
ing 1,000f, from M, Payen, for which he gave a receipt signed 
On the 15th of June the prisoner left 
Paris for Brussels and Spa, from both of which places he sent 
letters and telegraphic despatches to M. Payen. On the 24th — 
he returned to Paris, and, pretending urgent need of ready 
money, asked M. Payen to lend him 4,000f., which the latter 
was unable todo at the moment, bat he borrowed 2,000f. | 
from a neighbour and handed them to the prisoner, who gave 
him as security three bills of exchange for 1,000f. each, signed 
Ch. de Rothschild, and at the same time received back the 
receipt he had given for the first 1,000f. advanced. With 
this money the prisoner went to Spa, where he lost at play 
everything he had, and wrote thence, on the 2nd of July, for 
‘500f. more, which M. Payen forwarded by post. A week later 
the prisoner returned moneyless to Paris, and wanted a further 
loan. By this time M. Payen began to suspectthat he had 
been duped, and insisted that the prisoner should aecompany 
him to MM. de Rothschild’s, to remove all doubt as to his 
identity. He consented to go, and on the clerks at the bank © 
declaring the prisoner to be an imposter he was arrested. The 
prisoner made no attempt to deny the charges against him, 
merely stating that he had lost the money atthe gaming-table. 
The jury, without hesitation, found the prisoner guilty of all 
the charges, and the Court sentenced him to seven years’ im- 
prisonment.—GaLIGNANL 
SENSATIONAL AMUSEMENTS.—Even our very amusements 
seem more and more to be growing feeble. It is well indeed 
that there should be amusements, and that they should be 
such in reality and not in name. [It is weli that they should 
afford relief from severe study ; and be diversions, in the sense — 
of actually diverting the mind from what, without such relief, 
would too greatly strain and fatigueit. But the reason and 
-the intellect of a man should scorn to find such diversion only 
in the gratification of the senses; and the changes in the use 
of words, which even the lastfew years have witnessed, write 
only too truly the history of social degeneracy. The new 
meaning of the word “sensation,” for instance, may affordto | 
some future Dean of Westminster some bitter paragraphs on 
the “ morality in words.” He will findin thatnew meaning 
the evidence that civilisation in England, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, had arrived at that stage when men 
can scarcely live without feverish and hysterical excitement; 
and when cowardice, and effeminacy, and affectation, change 
into cruelty and the keen enjoyment of danger.to Jimb and 
life. The diversions and amusements of literature are now — 
sensation stories. A music hall can now scarcely ensure a 
crowded audience, excepting by the grossest exaggerations of 
a folly that has no wit, or by some infatuated man or woman 
encountering the risk, by no means remote, of life-long torture 
‘or a horrible and sudden death. These amusements are 
scarcely to be preferred to Spanish bull-fights, or the contests 
of the old Roman gladiators, And it must be remembered that it 
is not the lower orders who are rising to these enjoyments, but 
the soberer and better instructed who are sinking to them. 
From the pot-house to cheap theatres may be a social and intel- 
leetual elevation. In those of them indeed which are largest and 
best conducted, it is impossible to deny, that, with danger and 
not a little evil, there are not wanting some elements of 
good. It is impossible to wateh the eager upturned faces 
of the vast assemblies 'which crowd these enormoas edifices— 
four, five, even six thousand of them—without | perceiving 
that for afew short hours at least they are contented and 
happy. They do not sit with the listless indifference of the’ 
‘used-up man of fashion; nor, on the other hand, is it only the | 
performance and the acting in which they are interested. They 
hiss from the stage, not the bad actress, but the bad woman, 
the confidante who betrays her trust, the cheat and the deceiver. 
They applaud, not so much the man who can well represent 


ithe moblest.emotions, and exhibit almost asin actual life 


heroic courage, but the man who happens to have these 
lvirtues to represent, however indifferently he may play his 
part. When the weak and delicate maiden is rescued from 
the grasp of some ferocious asad cowardly assailant, her 
deliverance is greeted with a shout of enthusiasm which 
comes assuredly from no refinement of the critical facalty, 
but from real generosity of heart, Nor is the morality of the 
cheap theatres always inferior to the morality of some of 
the most popular operas. But from those sensation enter- 
tainments in which the middle classesseek some relief from 
the dull routine of their ordinary life, and too often also the 
otter emptiness of their understandings, it seems impossible 
to bring away anything approaching to genuine cheerfulness, 
or the recollection ‘even of a laughter that was not tog insincere 
to be better than “the crackling of thorns under a pot,” 
Young men ially seem growing too feeble even heartily 
to play; andthey need tobe reminded that itis ogy the 
strong man who can retain through life, in spite of all its 
burdens. and disappointments, the joyous simplicity and 
playful gladness of a little child.—Kimxus. 

MezrrorotitaN Hospiran, 


Grry.—The.aggregate number of patients relieved during 


1625; total, 16 


the week endi , 17 was—medical, 995 ; surgical, — 
530; of which 530 were n¢w case. 
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| Ferrara—Extraordinary talent 
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New Clocks .. 

A discourse by a Lay Preacher 
of the name of Rothschild 4) The Messianic idea in Juda- 
Abnormal Functions of Par- ism .. 


Cruelties by Spanish Officials 


viene Citizen of Vienna M. Renan’s Book .. 
Nationa! Shakespeare Memo- Cincinnati—A Rabbi Nomi- 
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of Provincial Congregations 5 CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Melbourne—A Public Meet- AOA 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 


_ geven lines, anu Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 


of about ten worcs. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
- Bhillings and Sixpence. ‘The announcements of deaths with black 


borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub-— 
Jished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o’clock p.m, 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 

he Paper the charzc is a third more than the scale 
Table and double-column matter charged extra. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—The “ Negeb,”’ &e., by the Rev. Edward Wilton: Mac- 
millian and Co. “ Ricordo a Shakespeare,’ by James Pincherle, 
Trieste. Mr. Joel Farbstein, President of the Hull Congregation. 
—His name was misspelt simply because it was indistinctly 

written. 
Snoscriptions to the “Jewish Chronicle and Ifebrew Observer,’:— 
Mr. N. Herz, Nottingham, up to Jan. 17, 1864,4s Mr. P. Moss, 
Triangle, Kennington, up to Sep. 30, 1563, 3s, Mr. W. Samuel, 
Seel-street, Liverpool, up to Sep. 30, 1863, 4s. Mr. Morris 
Heilborn, proprietor-of Dawson’s Family Hotel, Taroom, Daw- 
son’s River, Queensland, Australia, up to Jan. 19, 1864, 4s. Mr. 
L. Heilborn, Birmingham, up to Jan, 19, 1864. 3s. 6d. Mr. 
Jacob Stern, Copperas Hill, Liverpool, up to Jan. 9, 1864, 4s. 
Mr. Asher Barnard, Exeter, up to Dec, 31, 1863, 16s. Mrs. 
Robinson, Bow House, Betley, up to Dec. 3i, 1863, 4s, Mr, 
Saul Samuel, Colemore-row, Birmingham, up to Dec. 30, 1863, 
and advertisement, £1 1s. 6d. mae’. 
Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAK FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday|Oct. 23, Hesh. 10;Sabbath commences at 4.30. 


Sat. | 24. 4, 11 Sabbath closes at 5.40. 
| | Portion, Gen. xii. 1 to xviii. 1. 
Haph, Isaiah x!. 


Che Aewish Chronicle, 


AND 


Webrem Observer, 
LONDON: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1863. 
‘When the Polish insurrection broke out it could easil; 
be foreseen tbat so large a portion of the population of the 
country as the Jewish could not escape the calamities 
generally attending disturbances of this kind. The worst 
apprehensions of those predicting these misfortunes have, 


unfortunately, been realised. Day after day paragraphs 


appear in the newspapers descriptive of atrocities com- 
mitted on Jews. True, Poland has now for nearly a 
century been in a chronic state of insurrection. Whether 


in the internal feuds or in the encounters between Poles 
and Russians, the Jews have invariably been the victims. 


Whichever party was the conqueror they were sure to be ill- 


treated and robbed, and occasionally massacred, But amidst 


these calamities there was one consolation. The contending 


: parties conteuted themselves with the spoils of their victims. 
Nobody cared either for their hearts, arms, or brains. | 


Neither conquerors nor conquered had a wish either for 
their sympathy or co operation. They had the melan- 


— choly satisfaction, of being allowed to remain neutral in a 


quarrel which was none of theirs, and the issue of which 
could only bring about a change of master, but not of sys- 
tem. It is different in the contest now raging. Neither 
Pole nor Russian will any longer tolerate neutrality. 
Either of them proclaims aloud—aye, and acts upon it— 
He that is net for me is against me. Neither Pole nor 
Russian is any longer contented with war taxes and other 
contributions and exactions. External impartiality in 
yielding to the temporary pressure, exercised simultane- 
ously or alternately by them, no longer satisfies either. 
They both call, in addition, for the sympathy of the heart 
and the co-operation of head and arm. 8 
No doubt this, in one respect, betokens uncommon pro- 
greéss, and a much healthier state of affairs than in former 
years. It shows that the Jew is by neither party consi- 
- dered any longer as a miere.chattel, or, rather, as a useful 
beast ‘of burden, without opinion and will. But in another 


Tespect this rise of the Jew s in the estimation of the con- 
Pending parties at this ‘particular juncture greatly aggra- | 


for while the Pole struggles for the recovery of an inva- 
luable boon lost, and the Russian for the retention of the 
power acquired, the Jew is called upon to share in the 
conflict for an indefinite future. The national independ- 
ence formerly enjoyed by the Poles was never his. The 
exercise of the power now in the hands of the Russians 
was never beneficial to. him. But either party holds out 
to him the prospect of a better future, as a necessary 
condition of his active sympathy, so soon as the contest 
should be over. He, therefore, lacks experience of the 
past to guide him in his choice in the present. Yet choose 
he must, as the minor evil of the two, and there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that by this time the vast majority -of 
the Polish Jews bave made their choice. We have on 
this subject no information whatever from the Polish Jews | 
themselves ; but we are assured by Polish Christians that 


their Jewish countrymen have cast in their lot with the 


rest of the population. We have no reason to doubt this 
assurance, corroborated as it has lately been, not by the 
words, but by the acts of the Russian authorities at War- 
saw. The imprisonment of Rabbi Meisels, the most dis. 
tinguished, in fact, the leading, rabbi in the kingdom, 
speaks, in this respect, volumes. His sentiments, no 
doubt, reflect those of the majority of his co-religionists ; 


| and if it be true, as we were assured by Mr. Zaba in the 


letter addressed to us last week, and in which he invites 
our co-religionists to a meeting, on Sunday next, at his 
residence, that the rabbi incurred the wrath of the Russian 
authorities becatise he refused to advise his brethren-in- 
faith to sign an address of loyalty to the Emperor, he is as 


‘much a political martyr as Archbishop Felinski and the 


hundreds of other victims exiled by the tyrants now lace- 
rating unhappy Poland. 


Nor can we say that the choice was unwise. ‘This is 
shown by the condition in whjch the Jews were placed 
after the suppression of the insurrection of 1830. The 
Russians were then fora number of years uncontrolled 
masters of the situation. They might have easily attached 
to themselves the Jews, who in that memorable struggle 
had shown but little predilection for the cause of the 
Poles. Yet, during the long reign of Nicholas, year after 
year and month after month witnessed some new ukase 
calculated to brutalise and crusk them more and more. 
The Russians were tried and found wanting. It is now 
the opportunity of the Poles. There is no reason to doubt 
that they will profit by it, and that they are determined 
faithfully to share their lot, whatever it may be, with 
their Jewish fellow-citizens and fellow-sufferers. The 
sincerity of the Poles in this respect we have discussed 
only a few weeks ago in a leader, and we need, therefore, 
not travel again over the same ground. There is, cer- 
tainly, one particular connected with the present insurrec- 
tion which, at first sight, is calculated to rouse the suspicion 
of the friends of progress, and especially of religious 
liberty. The Pope and the Ultramontane clergy, all over 
Kurope the most powerful supporters of despotism and the 


| most imbecile bigotry, loudly express their sympathy with 


a 


the Polish movement. The question involuntarily suggests 
itself, Can a struggle be righteous which is countenanced 
by those who at home, in defiance of the laws of God and 
man, tear, by_ brutal force, Jewish children from their 
parents, in order to bring them up in a strange religion, 
and abroad send forth brigands and assassins against a 
helpless, innocent population ? Should the Poles succeed 
in their struggle, would not the newly created power throw 
itself into the arms of Ultramentanism, and thus add new 
strength to the fanatical party, whose incessant aim it is 
to keep down and suppress liberalism ? 

We willingly admit—nay, we are firmly convinced— 
that such are the motives of Pius IX. and the adherents 
who follow his narrow views. Pius IX., undoubtedly, 


shall supply the losses which the triple crown has lately 
sustained by the defection of Italy. With Austria 
liveralising, with France only half with him, and Italy 


throne of the pope requires propping up; and who so 
fitted to give him their cordial support as the faithful 
Poles, in whose independent country the legates of the 
sovereign pontiffs were once so powerful, and. acted such. 
prominent parts? But one thing is what the Pope might 
expect, and another what freed and independent Poland 
might feel disposed to yield Poland, trained for so many 
generations in the school of adversity, has now learned 
experience. The Poles have by this time discovered that 


They are the Siamese twin brothers. They must live, 
and move, and die together. Thisall tyrants instinctively 
feel, and step by step, with the increase of their despotism, 
grows also their fanaticism. As Nicholas of Russia became 
more tyrannical, so he grew more fanatical ; and in pro- 
portion as the last three kings of Prussia became more 
arbitrary, so did their religious intolerance increase. On the 
other hand, the more politically liberal the system of a Jo. 
vernment grows, the less arbitrary it becomes in religious 
matters. Of this we have had two striking instances 
within the last few years. There is Italy. When the 
late King of Piedmont conceived the necessity of civil 


| reforms, religious liberty, as a matter of course, extended. 


wates the truly awful position in which they are placed ;. 


strongly desires the creation of a new Catholic power, that | 


incessantly knocking ut the very gates of the Vatican, the | 


despotism and fanaticism are indissolubly connected. | 


And what do we perceive at this moment in Catholie 


Austria, only a few years ago the stronghold of the most 
narrow ultramontanism, and the chief prop of papal into= _ 


‘lerance? In proportion as her Government, after the 
suppression of the insurrection in Hungary, grew more 


and more despotic, she also became more and more fanatic, 
But scarcely had the Emperor perceived the necessity of 
a change of policy, searcely had he commenced to endow 
bis dominions with new liberal civil and political instity. 
tions, when, despite the Concordat, a bigoted court, re. 
actionary nobles, and most influential intolerant church 
dignitaries, religious liberty, as though it were the necege 
sary complement to the constitution of freemen, began 
spontaneously to spring forth from the ground, to establish 
itself in man’s convictions, and to find expression in the 
laws passed. | | 
A free and independent Poland could not but be liberal, 
For this we might trust not less to the change which 
matured experience has wrought in her mind than to her 
necessities. Depending for moral, and very likely also 
for material support on the liberal West, she could not 
but espouse their institutions, With Russia at her gates, 


| incessantly watching for an opportunity favourable to her 


designs, it would be for Poland a question of life and 
death not to sow disaffection among her own children by 
acts of intolerance. The support given by ultramontanism - 
to the cause of Poland need not, therefore, inspire appres 
hensions in the minds of the liberals, nor rouse the 
suspicion of the Jews. We may continue to give it our 
undivided and deep sympathy with the rest of the popu. 
lation both in our own country and in France. This is, 
alas, little enough ; but, in the situation in which we are 
placed, it is all that we have to offer. If the expression 
of this sympathy can afford consolation to our unhappy 
Polish brethren in their lamentable position, by the con- 


sclousness that their co-religionists in free Iingland pray 


for the speedy cessation of the fierce struggle, deeply feel 
for the misfortunes of their country, and mourn with them 
—if this expression should serve to inspire them with 
fortitude amidst the tribulations which they have already 
undergone, and the awful trials that may yet await them, 
let us by all means give them this expression ; let us by 
all means convey to them sentiments that, in an hour of 
profound distress, may soothe the soul’s bitter pangs and 
light up its glcom. 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS oF Lonpon.— 
Among the names of gentlemen, previously extra-licentie 
ates, admitted as members at a general meeting of the 
Fellows held on Monday last, we find also that of ‘* Leo. 
nard “manuel, M.D. St. Andrew’s, 6, Stanley-gardens,” 


University CoLLEGE.—ANDREW’s SCHOLARSHIP.— 
Mr. Numa Edward Hartog has been successful in obtaining 
the Andrew’s Scholarship of £85, for Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, for the year 1863. Mr. Hartog, who 
has not yet attained his 18th year, is now the holder of 
five scholarships, which he has gained within the last two 
years at University College and the University of London, 


ANoTHER ProposeD DERIVATION oF THE NAME or 
RoOTHSCHILD.—A correspondent writes:—In a work 
entitled ‘‘ A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and 
Copenhagen,’ by Horace Marryat (p. 120), speaking of 


the city of Roeskilde, occurs the following paragraph :— 


“This city—in old books written Rothschild—furnishes a 
patronymic to the Rothschild family, who'in the last 
century emigrated from Denmark. A Jew, on going to 
another land where Solomons and Levis were plentiful as 
strawberries in June, was called to distinguish himself, 
Solomon of Bamberg, Levi of Frankfort, and so on, till he 
ended by assuming as ‘a surname the birthplace of his 
ancestors.” | 


ABNORMAL FuNcTIonS OF PARLIAMENT.—The Dean 
of Chichester, Dr. Hook, delivered a sermon at the open: 
ing of the Church Congress, Manchester, in which he gave 
utterance to a weighty grievance. The Dean did not 
complain of the admission to Parliament of either Jew, 
infidel, or Turk, but is dissatisfied with the power poss 
sessed by Parliament to legislate for the Church, He 
said :—‘‘ It can and ought to contro) the Church if she 
makes attempts upon the liberty of the subject, whether — 
Christian, infidel, or Jew ; or when, as holders of property, 
we seek for powers to regulate it; but for Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics to decide what shall or shall not be 
the articles of a community of Christians, the absurdity of 
this must force itself upon the minds of honest men, even 
though tuemseives opposed to the Christian religion, unless 
they have party purposes to serve by a tyranny which in 
theory they reject.” We agree with the Dean. We 
believe it is wrong for one religious body to legislate for 
another. But, then, the remedy is simple. Let the 
Church be separated from the State. We are firmly 
convinced that this divorce would be conducive to the 
well-being of both. There is, from their very nature, a2 
uncongeniality between these institutions which no come 
promise can remove. 


Vienna.—A Citizen or Vienna.—The municipality 
of Vienna has, without discussion, unanimously adopte 
the proposal to conier the right of citizenship, free ot 
taxes, on the preacher of the Israelitish community—Hert 
J. N. Mannheimer—on account of his many merits.— 
Herrmann—(Fifteen years ago only a small number of 
Jews, as a special favour, were tolerated at Vient& 
Strangers, even if Austrian subjects, had to apply to ‘he 
police for permission to stay there, which was in general 
only granted for a fortnight, and they had to pay a special 
tax each time this license was renewed. What extraore 
dinary progress is involyed in this bestowal on a Jew of 


the 1 right of citizenship at Vienna Je 
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OCTOBER 23, 1863.] 


Memorrat.—The Rev. the 
~ Chief Rabbi has, we learn, at the pressing invitation 
of the secretary, joined the National Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee. There are now three co-reli- 
gionists on this committee, Mr. Alderman Salomons 
and Professor Hart having joined it previously. 

Tur Prosecrep Istivaton Synacocus.—The Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi was on Sunday last waited upon by 
a deputation of gentlemen living in the district of 
Islington, in reference to the pro) ected new synagogue 
so much required in the north of the metropolis. The 
reverend gentleman, in the course of the interview, 


- strongly urged upon the deputation the desirability | 


of erecting in that neighbourhood, inhabited by so 
many Jewish families, a suitable place of worship, 
_ offering the necessary accommodation for ladies. We 
sincerely trust that this project will at last assume a 
tangible shape. It certainly redounds little to the 
credit of our co-religionists in the north of the metro- 
polis, that they should have as yet made no earnest 
and sustained effort for the attainment of so important 
an object. We need not now again discuss this 
matter, as we have done so repeatedly on former 
ecasions. 

Orricers FOR THE Ensutnc YEAR IN 
President, Mr. 8. Morris 
(re-elected the fourth time); Treasurer —Mr. L. 
Leffman. Liverpool New Hebrew Congregation— 
President, Mr. W. Samuel (having been Treasurer 
two successive years) ; Treasurer, Mr. Barnard Levy ; 
Hon. Sec., Mr. L. Davis (re-elected the eighth time) ; 
Hon. Reader, Rev. J. Harris Harris (re-elected) ; 
Representative at the Board of Deputies, Mr. B. 
Nelson. 

Liverroo. New Concrecation.— We are truly 
gratified to learn that, owing to the exertions of the 
past treasurer, Mr. W. Samuel, the congregation is 
now free from the heavy debt which it had to con- 
tract for unexpected and most expensive repairs in 
the new synagogue, and its re-decoration. . These 
services the members fully acknowledged at their last 
meeting, as well as those performed by the honorary 
secretary and honorary reader, who, we are assured, 
discharge their duties with uneommon zeal and 
~ ability, and to whose united etforts the present pros- 
perity of this congregation may be attributed. 

Pousiic Meeting ry oF 
Ponanp.—A. large and influential meeting, presided 
over by the Mayor, was held on the 10th of August 
last in Melbourne, Australia. Resolutions in favour 
of Poland were passed unanimously and enthusiasti- 


cally. Among the speakers were also several co- 
relivionists. One of them was the Rev. M. Rintel, 


who moved a resolution that a committee should be 
formed for the purpose of receiving subscriptions on 
behalf of the Polish Sick Rehef Fund. Although a 

‘minister of religion, he yet claimed the right to speak 
on this occasion, as he could not forget that, although 
not a Pole himself, he was yet of Polish extraction, 
his parents having come from Poland. _ 

Russta.— Rerorms.— The sketch of the legal reforms 
contemplated by the Russian Government has been 
published. It has been noticed with satisfaction that 
no mention is made of any religious distinction, and 
that the law places on a par all subjects, so far as 

judges, juries, or witnesses are concerned. The 
“Journal of St. Petersburg” has announced that 
the projected reforms will be carried out despite the 
disturbances in Poland. 

Bresvav.—THE Conarecation.—The Jewish con- 
erecation of Breslau consists of 12,000 souls. Yet 
there exists not a single synagogue worthy the posi-. 
tion of solarge and influential a body. These 12,000 
persons now worship in 18 small synagogues, and 
during the late holidays 30 rooms had to be hired in 
addition, in order to accommodate the faithful. 

An EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON.—A correspondent 
of the ‘Israelit” notices a phenomenon which, had it 
occurred among Roman Catholics, would have been trum- 
peted forth as a miracle, suflicient to make the reputation 
of some saint. ‘The particulars are these: Hunsdorf, in 
Hungary, says the correspondent, is a small place with a 
Jewish community of about 150 families, in which there 
are not less than 20 individuals between the age of 80 
and 90. One of these octogenarians—Rabbi Abraham 
Yathom—was for the last 40 years blind of both eyes, and 
his wife, a centenarian. served him as guide in his visits to 
- synagogue or to any other place. At last the old lady 
died. Who was now to be the guide of the old man? 
But lo! a few months ago Rabbi Abraham awoke one fine 
morning, and behold the long, long night had departed 
from his eyes. He could again see the golden rays of the 
sun. Yes, the power of vision was restored to him in its 
full vigour, and the pious old man is now seen daily, 
morning and evening, hastening to the place of worship, 
without guide, there to pour forth his thanks to the All- 
Merciful for the mercy shown to him. : 

INTOLERANCE.—Although 
gally placed on a par with the rest of the population, yet 
now and then indications of intolerance are still percepti- 
ble. Thus, at Finoli the ecclesiastical authorities charged 
with the supervision of the public school obstinately refuse _ 

admission to Jewish children, and an appeal will have to 
be made to the Minister of Public Instruct:on. 

Tue BrussELs JEwIsH Scutptor.—In an article on 
the Brussels Fine Arts Exhibition, the ‘‘ Journal des 
Beaux-Arts,” speaking of a statue of M, Leopold Wiener, 
says: ‘The ‘Samson’ of M. Wiener is a statue both 
simple and grand. The powerful Hercules of the Hebrews 
is about to snap the cords that bind his wrists. He is 
exerting every power towards one object, but does so 
easily and majestically. You feel the effort of his 
muscles, and instinctively you make the same movement 
as the giant does. This association of the thoughts of the 


spectator wih the movement of the statue is, we think, 
the most complete success an artist can obtain, and w 
congratulate M. Wiener upon it.” 


| account of their deeds.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


THE JEWS OF POLAND. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—I must confess I am greatly surprised at the 
course Mr, Zaba has seen fit to pursue in appointing a 
gathering at his house, as a primary step to calling a 
general meeting of the British Jews, Let me put it to 
Mr. Zaba, what does he expect a public meeting to 
accomplish ? It cannot be that he desires to establish a 
committee to collect subscriptions for the Polish insurgents, 
because at the present moment the National Government 
stands in no need of funds; besides there is already an 
English committee for that purpose, and Mr. Zaba could 
hardly be so unreasonable as to think of establishing 
among our small community a separate ‘‘ Polish Indepen- 
dence Aid Society ;” nor could he hope that the meeting 
would attempt to put any pressure on the Board of Depu- 
ties, in regard to its action towards our Polish co-religion- 
ists. No! Itis not these things Mr. Zaba wants. But 
he will ask his listeners, nevertheless, to pledge themselves 
to resolutions which they cannot conscientiously pass. 
He will ask them to declare themselves in favour of an 
independent Poland; and to counsel the Polish Jews to 
cast in their lot with the national cause, intending doubtless 
to forward copies of these resolutions to Poland to be 
diffused among our brethren, with whom, if assured they 
represented the opinion of the British Jews—whom 
oppressed co-religionists in all quarters of the globe have 
learnt to look up to for assistance and advice—they would 
probably have no small influence. And this we cannot 
do. To a certain point the Poles have cur heart-felt 
sympathy ; admiration of their heroic courage, detesta- 
tion of their enemy’s cruelty, and thankfulness for the 
friendship they have recently shown to our race, whom 
their nobles, since the first Jew entered Poland 900 years 
ago, haye hitherto treated with the most undisguised 
contempt—though, at the same time, we sincerely hope 
to see the kindness extended in the day of adversity, fully 
endorsed in the day of prosperity. It isutterly impossible 


coolly to sit down and advise the Polish Jews, situated in 
the midst of a bloody and fearful struggle, to ‘risk their 
own lives, the lives of their families, the fate of all that is 
near and dear to them, ina cause which the promoters 
themselves well know to be nigh desperate. We believe 
that an mdependent Poland, at present, is rot a possible, 


gency. We consider that the stipulations of the treaty of 
Vienna, if carried out with thorough good-will by the 
rulers, and received with equal good-will by the governed, 
would constitute a liberal and an equitable government. 
This was clearly proved during the few years they were 
in force. Never was Poland so flourishing before, never 
has she been since. Finally, we think with the ‘*: Times,” 
that both parties in the present contest, having gone so far 
in their opposite views, will have to meet each otber on 
central ground; and it is this result we hope to see 
shortly arrived at. 

_ It has been said that public meetings have already done 
much in deceiving the Pules as to the real sentiments of 
this country, and in encouraging them to continue a 
struggle, the utter hopelessness of which they might other- 
wise have been disposed to acknowledge ere now. This 


It will mislead them as to the views taken by the majority 
of the Jewish inhabitants of these islands, and it will do 
its share, however small, towards prolonging the wor. 
Great responsibility must rest with the men who take upoa 
themselves to do these things. Moreover, when we have 
already had one meeting for the purpose with but doubtful 
success—when the whole country, trustful in the wisdom 
and prudence of its government, is watching the Polish 
contest with quiet, though eager solicitude—when public 
meetings for Polish Independence have been generally 
tabooed as imprudent, and even ludicrous spectacles ; what 
special and plausible reason have our community for calling 
one? Clearly none. It is in the face of these facts that 
I earnestly entreat Mr. Zaba to be satisfied with ‘the 
interchange of ideas,’ which, if any one attend, will take 


more amicable and less abrupt manner than Prince 


announced should follow. | 

The saying ‘‘Grattez le Russe, et vcus trouverez le 
Tartare,” has never been more exemplified than in the 
present rebellion. The Russians have unhesitatingly cast 
off every law of society when it in the least interfered with 
their diabolical cruelties. ‘They have whipped women, 
rendered insecure the most sacred privacy of a man’s 


fallen into their hands. 
seem to have turned with savage ferocity npon our co-re- 
ligionists. 


and for the following reasons: Firstly. When Genera! 
Berg, in an evil hour, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand, we might have been prepared for all these atrocious 
crimes, as he is only going over the same ground he trod 
30 years ago. Secondly. The Polish Jews, on the whole, 
have not been worse treated than the other denominations 
who remained quiet; if they have had their synagogues 
entered, the Protestant churches have been equally dese- 
craced, and the Catholic convents around Warsaw are now 
filled with troops Thirdly. The Russian Government has 
discarded the advice of the most powerful, and whet tittle 
of good could a small body like we do, when our own 
mighty country had totally failed to make an impression ? 
I will also ask Mr. Zaba to examine our past history. He 
will there find that our interests and redressing our wrongs 
we have ever wholly confided to Him before whom the 
peasant and the king are alike. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” 
saith the Lord, and they who have interrupted the devo- 
tions of His chosen servants, and mockingly destroyed His 
holy altar, shall surely be called upon to render no light 


Highbury, Oct. 19th, 1863. 


however, for us, in the enjoyment of peace and security, | 


and even if possible, not in every way a desirable contin-— 


one, if it takes place, will certainly fulfil both these ends. |. 


place on Sunday next—and which I trust will end in a 


Gortschakoff’s—and to forego the meeting which he has 


home, tortured their prisoners to death, and have actually | 
put sand into the wounds of the insensible Poles who have 
Latterly the Czar’s lieutenants 


But I will tell Mr. Zaba that if he is calling a 
meeting to discourse on these cruelties it is simply absurd, | 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—Although it is not my purpose to enter the 
arena of controversy with anonymous writers, I am con- 
strained offer a remarks in explanation of a state. 
ment made in your last number by your : : 
An Old Subscriber.” 

With reference to his grievous misconception that I 
desired to abrogate the ceremony to which he alludes, 
suffice it to say that I scrupulously adhere to the same 


right to animadyert on the indecorous manner in which 
that ceremony was observed. It is quite true that year 
after year, from my pulpit (on the eighth day of the tes. 
tival just passed), I have most energetically protested 
against so boisterous a deportment in the synagogue, and 
felt it my duty, as an orthodox preacher of more than 
thirty years standing, to observe that, now that the syna- 
gogue has emerged from its obscurity, and ecme out into 
public streets and high places, such unseemly exhibitions 
in the presence of non-Israelites would have a tendency 
to create most unpleasant impressions of our Heaven- 
derived faith, which *‘ lends to all and borrows from none.” 

Not wishing to trespass further on your valuable space, 
I would only observe that dissonance and indecocum in 
the synagogue are not only repugnant to, but utterly sub- 
versive of, the true principles of our religion ; and ardently 
praying for the general enlightenment of Israel, so that 
nothing may be found in the synagogue to “ rob devotion 
of its better part,” : 

I am, sir, with sincere regard, ever truly yours, 
D. M. Isaacs, 
Minister of the Old Hebrew Congregation. 


Manchester, October 19th, 1863. 


— 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—As President of the Board of Guardians for the 
relief of the Jewish poor, I consider it my duty to call 
the attention of the community to the state of the funds 
of the Board, which, I regret to say, are now at the 
most trying season of the year, completely exhausted. 
With winter before us; trades, especially such on which 
the poor depend, unsettled ; and an empty exchequer, I 
feel myself bound urgently to press the claims and 


‘wants of the Board upon the notice of the Jewish | 


public, never yet appealed to in vain in the cause of 
charity. 

In commor with my zealous colleagues and members 
of the several committees attached to this Board, I have 
been highly gratified to hear the remarks of all who take 
an interest In our poor on the improved condition, both 
moral and physical, that has taken place in the latter 
since the establishment of the Board. I would now 
respectfully suggest that this appreciation take the very 
sensible form of an improved support on the part of the 
public. The Board has to the best of its powers 
redeemed its pledges to ameliorate and improve the un- 
happy and pauperised condition of the poor —their 
normal state at the commencement of its labours, now 
four years since. . | 

By means of the mendicity department, begging-letter 
impostors have almost disappeared, and but few sturdy 
and importunate Jewish beggars are now to be seen 
infesting our doors and offices. 

By the grant of loans and supervision of the Visiting 
reclaimed and enabled to earn alivelihood. The intro- 
have saved whole families from pauperism and placed 
them in comparative independence. The sidk have been 
well cared for and permanent stipends granted to the 
helpless, and every case of distress has been promptly 
met and relieved to the full extent of the means placed 
at the disposal of the Board. It is now forthe public 
to pronounce its judgment as to whether we are 
further to continue our labours of love—and no sine- 
cure those labours are—to benefit the poor and the 
community by an intelligent, economical, and matured 
dispensation. of funds devoted by philanthropy to 
sickness and distress ; or to return to the old irresponsi- 


of the community, the injury of the deserving poor, 
and to the benefit of none but those who are ever ready 
to trade and prey on the sympathies of the benevolent. 

Leaving this decision in the hands of the public, — 

J am, sir, your obedient servant, | 

— EK. Atex, 
President of the Board of Guardians for the 
Relief of tne Jewish Poor. 

31, New Bridge-street, 19th October, 1863. 


Birmincuam —Tue CoLLection FoR THE SurreRERs . 
AT Monastiz.—lIt is gratifying to notice the sympathy — 


evinced for these sufferers by Christian friends. At 
Birmingham, out of £100 collected, £50, we are in- 
formed, were contributed by Christian friends, through the 
instrumentality of the President, Mr. S, Greenberg, and, 
as such, announced in the synagogue. 

A Mauometan ANSWER To BisHorp CoLENso.—We 
notice, as a curiosity, that another reply to the objections 
raised by Bishop Colenso to the historical character of the 
Pentateuch is promised in the “ Athen@um.”’ Its author is 
a learned Mahometan Hindu, Siyud Ahmed. “ We live in 
strange times,” observes a correspondent in the periodical 
jnst named. ‘* Who could have thought to see a Christian 
Bishop impugning, and a Mahometan in reply defending, 
the inspiration and authenticity of the writings of Moses!” 

DANUBIAN APPOINTMENT.—We 
learn from Bucharest that an Israelite named Buchner has 
been appointed inspector of finances. This and several 


determined to rid himself of those sad ptejudices which in 


sing the established religion of the country. 


myself, but in my ministerial capacity have deemed it 


Committee, most of this deplorable class have been 


duction of sewing machines among our industrious poor 


ble and systemless form of alms-giving—to the cost 


other circumstances seem to show that Prince Couza has . 


the Principalities exclude from offices persens not profes. 
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A VERY CURIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 
How bitterly the Jews in former ages were perse- 


ented is usiversally known; but that the rabbinical 


literature was at the same time an object of a not less 
bitter persecution, is not generally kaown. In order t» 
save their books from the hands of the inquisitors, they 
at last hit upon the expedient of having them at their 
expense expurgated by censors appointed by the popes, 
These censors were generally apostates, and they mer- 
cilessly obliterated every passage, and even destroyed 
whole sheets which appeared to them to reflect in any 
way on Christian doctrines. These cansors, principally 


- Gn Italy, compiled for their guidance a manual entitled 
Sepher Hasikuk “DO, the Book of Expurga- 


tion), a copy of which came into the possession of the 


chief rabbi of Mantua, who gave an account of it as 


well as of ite origin in the “ E. I.,” from which we now 
translate : | 

The Book of Expurgation is a manual for the cen- 
sors, charged by the inquisition and paid by the 
Israelites, to cancel in the Hebrew books all expressions 
directly or indirectly contrary to Christianity, all 
observations on its doctrines, and even the remotest 
allusions to them—in fact, all phrases that might be 
opposed to Christian ideas, and tear out for this 
purpose whole pages, or even entire sheets, when the 
obliteration of the phrases was thought insufficient for 
the purpose. 3 | 

However barbarous may now appear to us this 
method of imposing eilence on views differing from 
those of the dominant religion, it yet cost the Israelites 
of the sixteenth century not a few efforts and not a 


little gold to save by this means their religious books | 


from destruction, and from being burnt by the hands of 
the hangman. | : 

It scems that the dread of the Hebrew books was 
revived each time that ideas of reform showed them- 
selves in Christianity. The bull of Martin V., which 
permits Hebrews the study of books on ‘‘ Jewish 
Sciences and Subjects,” prescribed that they should 


_ abstain from “ readirg, hearing, or studying Jewish or 
Latin works contrary to the Old Testament, the 


writings of the prophets, or the Catholic faith,” and 
was issued a few years after the counci! of Constans. 
The bull of Leo X., which confirmed the preceding, 
and is one of the firstlings of the reforms of Luther, 
was re-enacted by Paul III., ard enjoined cn the 
clergy. 

In order to avert this persecution of the Hebrew 
books, two deputies (one of them a rabbi) from each of 


the communities of Rome, Venice, Bologna, Mantua, 


Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, and Padua, met at Ferrara, 
and there established a preventive rabbinical and laical 
censorship uf all Hebrew manuscripts that should in 
future be published by Jewish editors. 

In order to obtain from the council of Trent permis- 
sion to revise the single Hebrew books, instead of 
proscribing them in mass, and entirely toforbid those con- 
taining aby expression contrary to Catholicism, the com- 
munity of Mantua, afterwards joined by those of Milan, 
Ferrara, and of Piedmont, sent in 1586 a deputation to 
Rome, which, after mature deliberation, halted at 
Cremona and despatched to Rome as its single deputy 
Bessalel Masserano, at whose disposal the associated 
congregations placed the considerable sum of 10,000 
scudi. From Cremona, as from an intermediate station, 
the other deputies communicated with ‘their constitu- 
ents, and Masserano. To this year belong the privi- 
leges accorded ‘by Sixtus V., among which is the 
permission referring to Hebrew books, preliminary 
censorship, expurgation, and change of title, exactly as 
it is found, relatively to the Talmud, in the index of 
the prohibited books in the ancient, not in modern edi- 
tions, since in that of 1819, published at Rome, the 
Talmud is found under no class of prohibited books. 
In 1589 fresh sums of mcney were devoted to obtaining 
permission for a new edition of the Talmud, probably | 
rendered neeessary by the auto-da-fe of Bologna, which 
took place in consequence of the bull of Julius III. in 
1559. In order to cover the expense of the.edition 


_. the aforesaid congregations bound themselves to take 


/ 


200 copies. But the zeal for their acquisition was so 
great, that a committee had to be appointed in order to 
divide the books, as a whole set for each of the aspirants 
was not to be had. It must not be believed that the 
Israelites were then very numerous in these parts, 
because from an authentic document, printed in 1589, 


_ for the information of the governor of Milan, it is 


evident that in all Italy there only lived asmall number 
of Jews—viz., at Cremona, 456; at Lodi, 130; at 
Alessandria, 103 ; at Casalmaggio, 271 ; at Caravaggio, 
6; and at Mantua, 844. 
It seems as though some wished for a translation of 


_ the Talmud, before permitting a new edition. But 


3 ‘Sixtus V. ordained that the expurgation should take 


place under the supervision of those members of the 


Congregaztone who understood Hebrew, and that in 
ease any difficulty should arise it should be submitted 


_ to the Congregazione, without making any translation 


of the passage in question, since otherwise there would | 


be no end to the work. 
In order to obtsin the funds reqa’site for meeting the 


- constant expenditure caused by these practices, the 


rabbis of Rome, exhorting the communities of Upper 
and Middle Italy to be liberal with their contributions, 
made use of the following characteristic argument : “ If 


_ you have been so active to avert the threatened expul- 


sion, how much greater should your exertions be for 


the conservation of the sacred books which are the life 


of the soul.” Two committees were appointed at Rome 


for the censorship of the Talmud, consisting each of 
four Christians ; an apostate formed part of the first, 
and two of the second, But scarcely had the permission 
_ to preserve the Talmud and Hebrew booke, though io a 
- mutilated state, been obtained at extraordioary risk and 


cost, when order of Clements 


III., published in 


. 


| 


February 1592, condemned them entirely, and forbade 
them for ever. At the invitation of the community of 


Rote, new deputations appeared. The authority of 


this order must, however, soon have ceased so far as 
we can see from the Index Prohibitorius. Indeed, in 
June 1593, Ferdinand of Tascany permitted the He- 
brews who should come to live at Pisa and Leghorn, 
araong other things, vo hold books of all kinds in any 
language, revised by acensor. The Duke of Mantua 
conceded to some Hebrews of the city and state per- 
mission to hold Hebrew books, on condition that should 


there be in any of them an objectionable passage, the} 


duke himself, without in any other way punishing the 
owner of the reprehensible work, would within a month 
send it out of the country. On Sabbath, August 27, 
1595, the Bishop of Mantua appointed censors of the 
Hebrew books. The Jews were ordered within one 
month to bring all their books to the office of the cen- 
sors, who had to be paid handsomely by the Jews for 
mutilating—or, as the censors said, for correcting and 
expurgating these books. These censors were mostly 
apostates; and it is very likely that, while engaged in 
this well-paid work, they compiled the manual, which 
they entitled pip "5D, two copies of which Barto- 
locci saw at Rome. 480 books are noted therein as 
having been expurgated. The expurgation of the 
single passages is preceded by eighteen general rules. 
The rigour of these rules shows the zeal of these 
apostates, since they impose the strictest silence not 
only in reference to all polemics concerning Christian 
doctrines, but also in regard to the enunciation of the 
principles of Judaism, its glory, and its aspirations. 
But scarcely had a few years elapsed, when new 
persecutions of Hebrew books. took place. We fird 
traces thereof in the years 1610 and 1617, when the 
Israelites of Mantua were compelled to petition several 


times the inquisitor-general to appoint a corrector with 


authority “ to expurgate their books from errors, should 
any be found therein,-showing a great desire not to 
hold books either forbidden or infected with errors 
against our holy faith.” These are the motives assigned 
in the inquisitorial decree of 1618 ‘for the appointment 
of a censor as a special favour to the Jews. They were 
also promised for a whole year not to be troubled on 
account of any books they might have in their houses. 
Bat already in 1624 new vexatious searches were 
made by the inqaisition. The subsequent century 
furnishes new proofs of inquisitorial persecutions, on 
account of Hebrew books, at Ferrara, Ancona, and 
other cities subject to the’popes, and also at Mantua, 
where the rabbi Solomon Basilea was thrown into 
prison for having had in his possession Hebrew books 
not expurgated. In June, 1733, being ill, he was per- 
mitted to return to his own house as a prisoner. A 
year afterwards he was sentenced to continement in his 
own house for three years, which was commuted a year 
afterwards into confinement to the ghetto. 

Nor did one revision suffice to calm the mind of a 
possessor of a Hebrew book. Not a few books bear 


the signatures of two and three censors, who succes- 


sively expurgated them. I possess a commentary on 
the Psalms by Solomon Atticas, which had been revised 
in 1599, 1613, 1626, and lastly in 1674, by Filippo 
Peruzzati, of the order of the preachers, who added to 
his signature, ‘* By orde: and command of the Suprema 
Congregaztone, notice is hereby given, should there at 
any time be transcribed in this book any of the sup- 
pressed passages, without enquiring who had done so, 
the holder of the book will have to pay a penalty of 
100 scudi.” And underneath is written, “I Rubbino 
Jacebia, take upon myself as above.” M. Mortara. 


A JewisH Ritz amonc Ancient Mextcans.—The 
*‘ Jewish Record’ gives a description of ancient Mexico 


as it was in the days of Cortez, the conqueror of this em- 


pire. We make a few extracts from its latest number :— 
Here we must beg leave to say a word or two about the 
Tlascalans. They had among themselves carefully pre- 
served many rites that they must have brought from Asia, 
for among other religious rites, they observed that of the 
Abrahamic covenant, which they continued to cherish most 
religiously long after the invasion of the Spaniards, and 
would have continued its practise to this day but for the 
prohibitions ofthe Catholic clergy. All we have to say in 
this number is, that we intend in our next to give the best 
authentic report of the aborigines of that country—the 
most interesting subject: for the inquiring generation in 
which we live; and, as we do not intend that the French 
—present occupants of that vast empire—shall anticipate 
us in their new researches, which they certainly will make 
very assiduously, we shall give. in our next number all 
that we do know; telling our co-religionists that they 
must not be much surprised to learn that there are at the 
present day many remnants of the scattered tribes of Israel 
on this American continent, who have been seen by the 
expeditionary corps sent out under the auspices of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, and whose existence can, and will 
be satisfactorily authenticated, beyond the probability of 
eavil; in our next—pointing out their present locality, 
attested by persons now living, of undoubted veracity, who 


still trade with them, a thousand miles or more up the 


great river Orinoco. The reasons why this ethnological 
fact has not been given to the world hitherto shall be quite 
satisfactorily explained in our subsequent number. We 
shall translate some of the wonderful discoveries of the 
celebrated Montecine, who did actually converse with a 
colony of aboriginal Asiatics, yet living in South America, 
on the remote Pacific; but whose discoveries have been 
strenuously interdicted by the Spanish clergy. But 
“Verily there is a fixed time and season for every great 
event.” | 

Trirste.—Tue Bavarian Consun-Generat.—Herr 


Bernan, late Bavarian consul at Athens, has been appointed | 
Royal Bavarian Consul-General at Trieste,’ This, says 


the “ Hermann,” is the first appointment of an Israelite 


in the'department of the Bavarian ministry of the exterior. 


| 


THE POSITION OF THE JEWS IN POLAND, 


The position of Russia and Poland must be a precarious 
one indeed, at least ina moral sense, when such things can 
occur as the arrest of the Rabbi Meisels at Warsaw. Tho 
Hebrew population of the Polish kingdom is a very large 
one, when compared with the inhabitants of the same 
creed in other countries. In the dark ages, when the Jews 
suffered such fearful persecutions in Europe, they found 9 
refuge in Poland, aud therefore congregated there in vast 
numbers. There are probably at this moment not much 


less than two millions of Jews in the Congress Kingdom, — 


as well as in those formerly Polish provinces which haya 


been incorporated with Russia Proper. Entire towns ang 
villages in Poland are inhabited by Jews. In the capital, 
which counts some 162,000 inhabitants of various reli. 
gious denominations, there are said to be upwards of 
40,009 professors of the Mosaic creed. 


Hitherto this part of the Polish population has, upon - 


the whole, either endeayoured to keep upon good terms 
with the Russian Government by an occasional service, or 
refrained altogether from taking part in political questions, 
Still, there have been examples of heroism and bravery 
displayed by Israelites already in the last Polish war of 
independence in 1831. During the present movement 
those who are more intimately conversant with Polish 
affairs have been watching the conduct of the Jews with 
the liveliest interest. We are glad to say that generall 

it has been a good and patriotic one, which is the more to 
be acknowledged a merit, when considering that this 
down-trodden class has for along time been placed between 
the severity of the Russian Government, on the one hand, 
and the many prejudices, on the other, that still exist 
against Israelites in various strata cf the people among 
whom they live. Our readers probably recollect that there 
have been some manifestoes of the National Government at 
Warsaw, exhorting the Israelites to a patriotic behaviour 


or lauding them for the attitude they have taken up with — 


respect to Russia, ull equality of rights for them as for 


all other classes and religious denominations was held out — 


by the leaders of the insurrection, and an appeal at the 
same time made to them to rally round the national stan- 
dard. To this appeal the Jews, in their majority, have 
responded, as far as lay in their power. Their head rabbi 
befo.e all—the same who has now been led into captivity 
—has shown great firmness under trying circumstaaces, 
albeit otherwise he is a man of very moderate views, 
When called upon some time ago to side with the Caar, 
as the father of the people, with the ready wit peculiar to 
his race he replied—*‘ Ay, it is true the Czar is called the 
father of the people; but if the father ill-uses and wounds 
the mother, every good child will stand by the suffering 
mother and endeavour to ward off the blows from her 
bosom! Now Poland is our mother, and by her we must 
stand.” | 

For saying this the rabbi has been in very bad odour 
with the Russian commanders who have succeeded each 
other at Warsaw. It was reserved, however, for General 
Berg to punish the independent Israelite for his refusal to 
become an accomplice of Muscovite tyranny. A few days 


since, a letter reports, the general sent for the rabbi and 


invited him, on the occasion of some religious festivity, to 
address his co-religionists assembled in the synagogue in a 
spirit favourable to Russian dominion, and to blame them 
for having participated in the national movement, Rabbi 
Meisels replied to this order by a notice to the Jews not to 
attend the synagogue on that particular day. He was 
forthwith summoned a second time into the presence of the 
general, and threatened with severe punishment if he 
neglected to present an address of fidelity in the name of 
the Hebrew community of Warsaw. But the learned rabbi 
stoutly answered that he could not for a moment think of 
doing so; and he added, in the words of Simon. the Just, 
‘* Have I lived so long to sully my lips with a falsehood 
in the latter days of my life ?’ This noble reply, the letter 
continues, gained for M. Meisels the horror and penalty of 
incarceration. He is now a captive in the hands of the 
Russians. There will be mourning among the Israelite 
community ; but we doubt whether this new act of violence 
will benefit the Czar’s position in Poland.—Morning Ad- 
vertiser. | | 


TALENT.—With what 
success the Jewish youth of Ferrara, now admitted to the 
public school, cultivates science, will appear from the fol- 
lowing: The Polytechnical School of Ferrara was last 
year attended by 22 pupils, 7 of whom were Israelites. 
Of these 15 only were admitted to the examination, among 


whom were all the 7 Israclites, Of these 15 only 7 
passed the examination, and were promoted to a higher 


class. Of the 7 successful students, 6 were Israelites, 
who have carried off all the prizes. The same was als? 
the case in the girls’ school, where the little Jewesses care 
ried off nearly all the prizes. Under the Papal Gover: 


ment such competition was impossible, as Jews were eX* | 


cluded from all public scholastic establishments.—A. J. 


Notary Question.—Jews in Austria 
were formerly excluded from the profession of notary. It 
was one of the restrictions established in the time of the 
re-action, This restriction was lately unanimously f¢- 
pealed by the Lower House: We now learn that in the 
Upper House, too, a resolution was passed annulling the 
laws excluding Jews from this profession. It is a slight 


concession, it is true; but it isa straw thrown upinthe | 


air which shows which way the wind blows. 


New Crocxs.—Mr. M. Assman, a Prussian-Polish 
Jew, resident in Fawcett-street, Sunderland, hasin yented 
a clock which keeps time on what he claims to be a neW 
principle of metallic motive power. The clock has 
neither weights, chains, springs nor pendulum, a0 
keeps time without the slightest noise or ticking. 
principle of the clock is so simple that it will need 
little or no regulating or repairs, and the inventor be- 
lieves it will surpass in time-keeping the most correct 
watches and chronometers now in use. Mr, Assman 
intends shortly to exhibit his clock. | eee 
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| 
A DISCOURSE BY A LAY PREACHER. | 


The Temple Emanuel, New York, has two preachers, . 

a clerical and & ay one. The lay preacher is Mr. R. 
J. De Cordova. He has avowedly received no clerical 
education. He is simply an eloquent man whom the 
congregation has engaged to edify them by his oratorical 


talent. We copy one of his. discourses from the 


‘‘ Jewish Record” that our readers may see how a 
layman can handle a scriptural text in the pulpit. 
The preacher took for his text :— 
‘Bless the Lord, all His works in all places of His 
dominion ; bless the Lord, O my soul.”—Psaim ciii. 
Vv. 23. | 
Those who are accustomed to note with attention the 
figurative expressions with which the Bible abounds, 
will not have failed to observe the frequency with which 
the sentiment embodied in this verse is repeated 
throughout the Scriptures: Thus we have elsewhere, 
«“ All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord!” ‘* The 
heavens declare the glory of God;” and other similar 
expressions tending to claim for universal nature the 
rendering of becoming homage to Almighty God. In 
one case these general and inferential assertions, so 
wrapped up in poetical and graceful figures, are directly 
pointed to by David himself as metaphorical forms of 
speech, since he adds that although the inanimate objects 
which are said to praise God and declare His glory 
have neither speech nor language, yet that they do so 


testify their gratitude to the Creator of all things 
‘without their voices being heard.” Of these poetic. 


fancies there are scarccly any more beautiful than this 
one, and it comes home to the feelings of all of us. 
Who is there so old but can remember tke rosy honrs of 
his boyhood, when nature, in her every mood, had for 
him a voice which his inner hearing could interpret? 
Who so old but can recall the dreamy days of youth, 
when the changeful aspects ofinconstant time possessed 
for him their varied tones, saying little, meaning much, 
but always whispering to the understanding of the heart, 
if one may say so, words unpronounced, which the heart 
translated as it might, and made to tell of joy or sorrow; 
to promise cheerfulness or gloom; to bring back to the 
ever listening ear of memory real voices, once living, 
but now dead to all the world that is not of the angels? 
Who has: not conjured up such tones in the roseate 
fancies of a careless boyhood, or seen palaces of gems 
and lakes of purest crystal in the clouds, or tasted 
happiness of a world beyond this grosser earth in the 
calm ecstasies of dreamland ? We all have Known such 
thoughts, and revelled in them in our youth, for vouth 
is eminently the period of the poetry of existence—and 
where is the youthfuliheart that, without ceasing to love 
the earth, has not welled up with the poetry of the skies 
and cherished the rythm of the sweet ethereal imaginings 
of the spring-time of his days, until these crude yet 
happy—idle, perhaps, yet guileless—aspirations have 
been crowded out and banished by the grosser, more 
earthly, less poetic, because less pure, and less holy 
thoughts which have come into the mind with manhood ? 
There is, indeed, with all created things, a poetry of 
time, even unto their ending. But with age itis a 
grand, sometimes an awful epic, wherein a wise remini- 
scence finds fo'ly jostling with temptation in every 


line, and, mayhap, stumbling in the contact in every | 


page. With youth the poetry of time is an idy}, 
throughout which feebleness, in a guilded masquerade 
of promise, holds a bright but flickering, a dazzling but 
uncertain, light before the footsteeps of too credulous 
inexperience, It is in youth that we hear songs of glad- 
ness in the little brooks and strains of nature’s melody 
in the forest trees. In age these sounds are only the 
vibration of the sir by contact between particles of 
‘material bodies—speaking a language, certainly, but a 


language which youth cannot yet comprehend. In 


boyhood, we Watch meteors and wonder at them, and 
note the stars, and speak to them, and feast the sight 


upon the ripples of the ocean in the moonlight. In 


age these sights flit before us, and they go; and we 
read in them truths in which mere fancy has no part, 
or, at the best, a small one; because Nature, which 
speaks to youth in the light poetry of an idyl, appeals 
to old age in the graver measures of an epic. The 
poetry is there, and it has its meaning throughoat all 
time, from the hour of birth to the moment of dissolu- 
tion; but it is no longer the dreamy speech of youth ; 
it is the sonorous oratory of matured experience, It no 
longer conjures up images that are gilt—they are the 
solid gold itself. And it is thus that we find King 
David making use of these figurative expressions, say- 
ing :-—*‘* Let all created things praise the Eternal God, 
Herein the speech is fanciful, but it is not all fancy ; 
the language is figurative, but it is not mereiy figure. 
David has left us few thoughts that are proofs only of 
an inventive imagination; he had something to teach 
in all that he uttered. When he glorified God in his 
Psalms, it was not alone to give glory to Him whom all 


dite 


nature with the parts of speech, yet that the waving 
of a tree’s branches in the wind, or the murmur of a 

river, or the heaving of the ocean, or the twinkle of a 

star, or the perfume of a flower, cannot speak a word 

of praise totheir Creator, 'nor in their actions glorify Him, 

since they have no volition as men have ; nor can they 

do aught or seem aught, other than the laws of nature 

will permit. And yet, when they are bidden to bless 

or praise God there is, above and beyond the poetry of 
the expression, a lesson for us men and women, a 

teaching for the old and for the young ; for David here 

admonishes us that it depends upon oarselves whether 

all inanimate things which the Great Father has created 

shall or shall not bless and praise Him. It is a reminder 

for man that, earthly lord as he is of all the earth, the 

sea, and air, it shall be his to see that everything so 

subjected to his dominion shal] tell always of the good- 

negs and sublimity and glory ofthe Almighty. These 

few words of David are, in short (above the metaphor 

and allegory in which they are fancifally clothed), a 

warning to man against discontent, self imposed dis: 

quietude, unreasoning and unreasonable uneasiness ; 

and the key to the meaning of it all is simply this : | 
we remember how, as children, we revelled in the clouds 
and in the rainbow, the ripple on the water, the tran- 
quil buat constantly progressive budding of the flower, 
We kaow how, in maturer years, these beauties lose 
their charm, and appear to us commonplace, if not 
unmeaning. And we learn from this remembrance, and 
this present knowledge, the plain but solemn truth, 
that nature speaks to us just exactly the language with 
which we ourselves inspire her, Iffam glad, the 
branches even of the cypress shall wave joy for me out 
of the surrounding air. If I am hopeful, the very 
lightning shall write promise for me in the sky, and the 
thunder declare it from out the bosom of the clouds. 
But if I am gloomy, even the sunlight will be 
tinged with sadness, and the stars will twinkle 
grievous forebodings from their homes on high. If J 
grieve, even the pretty flowers wi!l seem sad, and the 
dew-drops shed melancholy palls over their unwelcome 
beauty. All nature, in brief, will speak to me just 
what thereis in my own heart panting—speech. Her 
voiceless language will be the mute-echo of my own 

dumb thoughts. And herein is the lesson of David. 

We are to let the Almighty’s works praise Him. They 

will say just what we say, whatever be the language. 

What then is our duty? To say that only, to think 
that only, which all nature around us can repeat to 
the hearing of our souls, and yet repeat nothing that 
does not bless and praise and thank and glorify the. 
Almighty Giver of All Good. We are to think good of 
God and praise of God, and gratitude to God, in order 
that all His works, wherever we may see them, may 
repeat to us the glad song of rejoicing nature, singing 
_lustily, alike in the calm and in the storm, in the hour 
of joy and in the moment of dejection, the great, 
unending chorus of Glory to God in the Highest, 
“who forgiveth all thine iniquities: who healeth all thy 
diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 
mercies,” | 


(To be eontinued.) 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN JUDAISM. 


The essential difference between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity undoubtedly is this, that the Jews hope for the 
advent of the Messiah, while the Christians, as the very 
name of their religion implies, believe in his having 
already appeared. These premises being granted, let 
us Inquire what are the results. 


Without laying any stress on the dictum of the rabbi 
who said, “Israel his no Messiah to expect, for he 
appeared already in the days of Hezekiah,” let us at 
once examine how Maimonides has worded the creed 
referring to the Messianic doctrine. Itrunsthus: * 
believe with a perfect faith in the advent of the Messiah, 
and although his coming be delayed, I will still in daily 
hope wait his appearance.” Wherefore this addition ? 
Besides, the main doctrines in which the Israelite is 
bound to believe being only three, i.¢., the existence of 
the Creator, the revelation on Mount Sinai, and future 
rewards and punishments, how came Maimonides to 
shape the Messianic doctrine into a creed? To under. 


factorily, it will be necessary to regard the matter from 
a philosophical point of view. 
_ A religious system, to be complete and to satisfy all 
the requirements of man’s nature, should embrace the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. Corresponding to 


traditions tu believe in, with commandments to practise, 
and with promises to hope for. Veneration allied to 
faith in the past, obedience prompted by love for the 
present, and hope coupled with fear for the future, such 
should be the leading features of a system of religion, 


man’s glorification could glorify but little; it was to and such its effects on man. Now, for the individual! 


teach men the way to happiness, through the honoring 
and reverencing of their Maker. His words, and the 
words of all the prophets from Moses down to Malachi, 
are asso many carefully cut and beautifully polished 
stones, with which every man, the lordliest and the 
meanest, might, with the enduring masonry of righ- 
teousness, build up to himself a temple of happiness. 
The metaphors which Moses and David employed may 
be taken as the adornments of the edifice; but, in 
themselves, they, too, are solid means for building up 
man’s life in goodness and kindness of heart, and 
_ gratitude. And one such means is in this very verse ; 
itis a poetic fancy; but, above all, it gives a truth to 
be learnt, and to be remembered. _ 
_ _ We know that, practically, the inanimate objects 
lying about the world cannot, of themselves, praise, or 
bless, or “speak good” of God. We know that, in 
_ tober fact, how much soever poetry. may rival mute 


man it would have sufficed to hold out the hope of a 
reward for his good actions, and, by a natural corres- 
pondence, the fear of punishment for his bad ones; but 
Judaism was not a religion for the individual only, but 
was intended to fill upa nation’s life. That notwith- 


‘standing its character as a national religion, it power- 


fully influenced the individual, lovingly cared for him, 
and sternly enforced respect for him, while he, in his 
turn, was almost wholly absorbed by it, is a fact which 
surely need not be insisted on, and requires no array of 
quotations to prove it, in a Jewish organ. Were proofs 
wanted, they might.be furnished in abundance from a 
volume which, out of the three precepts enjoining love, 
addresses only one, referring to the Jove of the stranger, 
both to the individual and to the nation at large; the 
two others, however, being the pivots of the whole system, 
the pillars of religion and all morality to the individual 


alone. For the words ate: ‘* Thow shalt love the Lord / 


stand his motive, and to answer these questions satis- 


these three divisions of time, it must supply him with | 


thy God,* fe,” and, “Thoa shalt love thy neighbour 
like thyself.” The latter being that precept which, 
according to Rabbi Akiba, isa main principle of the 


Law 513), its corner-stone, in faet, 
woald alone suffice to place my assertion beyond all 
cavil or doubt. But, as I have said, besides bestowing 
the most tender ¢olicitnde on the individual, Judaism 
had to perform the still higher or, at least, more compre- 
hensive task of satisfying a nation’s spiritual wants. 
Now a nation, equally with an individual, besides mani- 
festing its existence by acts,: visible and patent, end 
exerting its influence on the present, lives an inner life, 
which though invisible to the eye, claims none the less 
to be sustained, has cravings quite as strong-and im. 
perious as the outer life, if the national body is not to 
perish with inanition, Time present is the link which 
unites. the past with the future, or in other words, the 
present is the offspring of the past, and the progenitor 


of the future. The animal lives only in the present; 


self-conscious, reflecting man, when living truly, 
worthily, forgets the present, and lives in the past and 
‘he future only. He respires in the present, but he is 
inspired by the past, and aspires to the futare. A 
nation, therefore, similar to an individual, clings with 
fondness to the glorious memories cf the past, and 
cherishes still more glorious hopes for the fature; for 
memory is a calm faculty of the mind, even as the 
past, with which it is concerned, lies calmnly behind 
as: while imagination, which gives rise to hopes and 
expatiates on a life to come, is ever agitated, ardent and 
luxuriant. A religious system which should negiect to 
provide sustenance for these poles of a nation’s spiritual 


life—and this alone comes here in question—would fail — 


in securing its dominion, and leaves its adherents 
unsatisfied, The Mosaic reiigion, or rather the Jewish 
system as comprised in the holy Scriptures, has left 
nothing to be desired in these respects. In either 
direction it has supplied ample nutriment to its votaries. 
It has attached its commandments and ethical precepts 
to two momentous events of the past—one of truly 
universal import, viz., the creation of the universe 
itself; and the other of special Jewish national interest, 
viz., the exodus from Egypt. Could the present, with 
all its moral and religious obligations, have begn linked 
to two greater events than the birth of the world and 
the birth of the nation ? And the future ?. Why, must not 
everyone's heart swell when reading the glorious passages 
in the prophets, painting in glorious colours its bright- 
ness and blessings? How the sphere widens: how the 
destiny of the nation expands! But its aspirations are 
not, like those of other nations, for universal conquest 
and dominion, or if so, certainly not in the same, cer- 


tainly not ina worldly sense. As the sacred volume’: 


begins by narrating how light spread over the universe, 
so it ends by promising that light will be diffused over 
the globe, with this difference—that the primordial one 
was the physical light, dispelling physical darkness, 
while the latter-day light will be that which first shone 
forth on Mount Sinai, has thence spread over a large 
portion of the inhabited earth, and will finally enlighten 
every corner of it, and dispel all mental darkness. 
When that devoutly to-be-wished-for consummation 
shall have been brought about, the Messianic period 
will have arrived. These are the nation’s hopes. 
Meanwhile it is charged to preserve the light, entrusted 
to its keeping, pure and intact. Truly a glorious 
charge, a noble task! Need I add any more to account 
for Maimonides’ wording of the twelfth creed, or for his 
superadding it to the rest of our articles of faith? I 
hasten to the conclusion. Christianity, believing the 
Messiah to have already appeared, had nothing left to 
hope for. The consequence was, ii had to 1esort to 
another doctrine as a substitute. 
phasise and give greater prominence to the doctrine of 
‘the immortality of the soul, and ere long it turned 


round upon the mother religion and cast reproach upon — 
it for the presumed absence of that doctrine in its system. — 


How little the substitution was calculated to satisfy the 
Christian body as such, was proved by the speedy rise 
of a new sect, styling themselves Chiliasts. The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul might, indeed, 
suffice for the aspirations of the private individual, but 
it was inadequate for those of a community. But was 
the obloquy cast on Judaism justly incurred? We 
emphatically deny it. We might, without indulgiog in 


hyperbolical language, maintain, Judaism knows no _ 


death, either as regards the individual or the nation at 
| large. The Jew is, indeed, as the German has it, the 
}éverlasting Jew, der ewige Jude (the wandering Jew, 
the English has it), es 


every Israelite whenever he prays. To this day we 


address ourselves to ‘‘ the God of Abraham, Isaac, and > 
We mourn for the deceased as for those 
departed for another land; our dead are ‘‘ gathered 


Jacob.” 


unto their fathers,” but they die not. Noman knoweth 
Moses’ grave unto this day, and we visit the graves 
of our own fathers as we would the living, and bid 


them, ‘‘Peace unto you” (ps7 DW), though 
they are unable to return the salute, and answer, 


Unto you be peace” (275 Equally so 
wita our national existence. It can never cease. 
knowledge which constitutes us a nation—the know- 
ledge of the One God, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe—and in no other sense are we row a nation, 
for we acknowledge no separate political nationality, 
but are merged in that of the por’ among whom we 
are born—will in due time fill the earth, ‘‘as the waters 


Leipsic, October, 1863. AsHer, Ph. Dr. 


Thus it came to em-. 


That. celebrated reply. in the Gospel, by which the : 
immortality of man was asserted, is in the mouth of — 


That 


eover che sea.” and for the coming of that period, for — 
the advent of that Messianic time, we daily hope. — 
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arrested and condemned. 
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cOosT OF 

RAMSGATE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWIsH CHRONICLE. 

_ $§mm,—Numerous complaints have been made lately 
~ respecting the exorbitant price charged for animal food at 
the above favourite watering towns by our co religionists, 
who generally form in the season, no inconsiderable body 
among those who frequent such resorts ; and, I think, not 
without just cause—one shilling per pound being charged, 
and, in addition, one penny per pound for the Shouchet. 
No-one would object to the latteptax, as evetybody knows 
a revenue must be obtained in order to support that func- 
tionary ; but the price of meat is unheard of. Where 
people have large families it forms a formidable item. 
Persons say, Compare the price Christians pay to what 
- Jews are compelled to pay, and you will find that the 
former are favoured by fourpence per pound. As @ strict 
cofiformist with the prescribed tenets of Judaism, I am not 
prepared to be guided by such comparisons. My aim 1s 
to endeavour, through the medium of your respected co- 
lumns, to give publicity to an existing evil, which must, 
and can, be remedied, if the respective wardens of both 
congregations take the matter in hand. 

There are Jews, Heaven be praised, who would pay any 
price rather than touch that which is unclean ; but there 
are others who say, We are not particular, but will eat 
Kosher meat if we can get it. They are not disposed to 
be taxed for their religious scruples. It is to the latter 
class, then, our attention must be directed, to endeavour to 
prevent an infringement of Jewish law, which can be done 
if those in authority will see to it before another season 
shall present itself ; and if they cannot effect their purpose 
with the present butchers, let them encourage opposition, 
the soul of trade. 

Under proper supervision the precepts of Judaism will 
be maintained, all excuses for their transgression removed, 


and the thanks of the community will be due to those who 


shall have Israel's welfare at heart.—Yours truly, 
| M. S. J. 


CRUELTIES BY SPANISH OFFICIALS. 


An act of horrible and heathen atrocity has just been 
perpetrated only a narrow latitude beyond the borders 
of Europeeat the instigation of a Christian Power. It 
will be the less astonishing, however, when we record 
the fact that this atrocious outrage against all human 
nature was committed by an agent of the country of 
the Inquisition—Spain. We call attention to it in order 
that, if possible, the Spanish Government may be 
brought to disavow the crime of its representative, a 
crime worthy ofthe most savage and gloomy tyrant that 
ever occupied the throne of Constantinople, or wallowed 
through a sullen career of slaughter in the blood-stained 
capital of the Persian Shahs. ‘The Spanish Receiver- 
General of Customs at Saffi, on the coast of Morocco, 
recently died, and upon a mere whisper of scandalous 

‘suspicion his servant, a Jewish youth, only fourteen 

years of age, named Jacob Benionda, was accused of 
having poisoned him. There was no post-mortem exa- 
mination; there were no medical authorities called in; 
there was no judicial investigation whatever. The 
Spanish Consul in a fit of Popish fury instantly, sum- 
marily, and peremptorily demanded that the poor 
Hebrew boy, with three of his co-religionists, should be 
Accordingly, submissive to 
the fiat of this execrable little despot, the child was 
seized and tortured, until amid the shrieks and groans 
of his agony some vagne and in all likelihood involun- 
tary expressions escaped him, which the gloating Consul 
of Spain at once distorted into a confession of guilt, 
and he forthwith demanded that the miserable mangled 
victim should be prepared for death. It was done at 
his behest; this functionary of a Christian nation stood 
by while the unhappy boy, protesting to the last breath 
of life his innocence, underwent the appalling doom 
prescribed for him by the Consul of Her Most Catholic 
Majesty to the cities on the shores of Moroceo. 

If the enormity had ended here, all Kurope might 
have. been justified in protesting against a deed of 
- -yengeance and injustice eo utterly inconsistent with the 
_ decency, humanity, and civilisation ofthe age. Dutthe 


Spanish Consul was not yet satiated! with blood. Much 


More torture and much more death were necessary to 
appease and gut his indignant spirit. There was a 
man named Benelous whom it was his pleasure to charge 


as an accomplice of the child whose body lay mutilated 
poo! of blood at the place of execution. 


This un- 
happy man was first submitted to a tremendous inflic- 
tion of the bastinado as it has been inflicted from time 


MEAT AT BRIGHTON AND | 


immemorial in the most barbarous regions of Asia. The 


__ effect of this torture on the flayed and bleeding soles of 
the feet is an :nguish indescribable: and, as we shall 
_ reiterate again and again, a Christian official was stand- 
ing by to witness and aggravate its administration, 
- But that did not suffice. Poor Benelous, over whose 
writhings the Roman Catholic functionary of Spain so 
unctuously presided, remained inflexible. The bloody 
rod would not abate his protestations of guiltlesspess in 
the matter of the Spanish Collector General’s death. 
They next hung him up by the feet naked, and con- 
tinved sconrging him until, under the force of the 
blows, his body swaye@ to and fro like a pendulum. 
Still the miserable Jew persisted in declaring his inno- 
cence, with that of tne youth asd the two other men 
who had been impeached as his accomplices in a crime 
which had probably never been perpetrated at all. 
_ Then the bigotry of the Mohammedan reconciling itself 
with delight to the exulting and congenial fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic, a third species of agony was 
invented for the deplorable victim. They thrust him, 
like Regulus, naked as he was, into a cask through the 
staves of which a thousand small and sharp nails inverted 
their lancet-like points, and, the barrel being violently 
rolied upon the ground, he endured a suffering which 
the human imagination fails to realise. (At last 


exhausted and maddened, delirious with pain, broken in 


spirit, and utterly reckless of results, he, to escape the 


terrible torture, shrieked out to his butchers something 
which they eagerly interpreted as a confession. The 
fate of the poor Jew wassealed. They dragged him 
to where the carcass of the young Benionda still lay 
shamelessly exposed with a hundred traces of brutal 
cruelty upon it, and there a long, double-edged dagger 
was plunged, mercifully it may be said, from behind 
the left clavicle bone right through his heart, and the 
man was dead, | 


Fancy, however, a Spanish gentleman, a Christian 
officer, a countryman of Cervantes, not only beholding, 
but urging on and insisting upon atrocities like these ! 
Fancy him outdoing even the natural and hereditary 
barbarisms of Morocco, and that in presence of a Span- 
ish ship-of-war from whose mizen flew a pennon which 


pretends to bethe emblem of civilisation! These acts 


ought not to pass without protest and execration. 
That boy and man were aceused upon no evidence what- 
ever, were literally tried upon the rack, were condemned 
by no legal tribunal, and were executed without having 
been judicially condemned. Suppose an English 


| Consul, upon a fanciful suspicion of some wrong done 


to a countryman, were to insist, in China, that a man 
should be boried up to his neck in the earth and bowled 
at, might he plead that such was the custom of the 
country, and that he was only exacting justice after 
the aboriginal fashion? We rather think chat, if not 
hanged or condemned to chains for life, he would be 
permanently expelled from society; although we 
remember, with humiliation, that Cabrera has danced 
and been popular in English drawing-rooms. We may 
be reminded that there was an immense outcry, right or 
wrong, when .Sir James Brooke began his crusade 
against the pirates of Borneo; but here we have the 
fiendish apathy of the savage executioner imported into 
Europe; for the Spanish Consulate at Saffi, in Morocco, 


| is virtually no less @ part of Europe and beneath the 


jurisdiction of European and Christian Jaw than Madrid 
itself, these laws, however—th«t of Europe, 
excepting Russia; and that of Christianity, with the 
same exception—have been flagrantly broken, And 
although the victims were two unfortunate and friend- 


attracted very strongly thesympathies of the world, 
the flagitious conduct of the Spanish official was 
not mitigated by that fact. Spain, indeed, appears 
determined in isolating herself from among the pro- 
gressing civilisations of the earth. The old gloomy 
rancour against religious liberty which once haunted 
the Escurial, and breathed itself forth in pitiful mutter- 
ings beneath those gorgeous cathedral roofs whick an 
ignorant eye might deem dedicated to holier and nobler 
purposes, still haunts the stucco palaces in which 
Queen Isabella flaunts despised and derided by the 
world. It was long ago said that she was the only 
continental monarch who would not dare to propose a 
visit to the pure Court of St. James. The teachings 
of her nefarious mother have made her thescorn of 
humanity ; but if the agents of her Ministers are per- 
mitted to.wreak abroad: cruelties copied from the Red 
Indian school, a still deeper degeneracy will become the 


| characteristic of Spain. _Is it not enough that the Bible 


is persecuted and prohibited as though it were an ema- 
nation from the spirit of evil, thst free worship is denied 
to Christians, and that anilliterate, intolerant, and mer- 


legends, tyrannise over a peasantry whose condition, 
under the sway of a woman and a mother, is exemplified 
by the fact that they share the scorns of the Valencian 


| hills with the swine that are happier than they? Ts it 


not enough that Spain is the barbarous paradox of Eu- 
rope, and that in her present state her population might 
almost yearn backwards towards the day of Cid? I'he 
Spanish kingdom is a vast, solemn, and mournful ruin, 
whose very monuments of ancient splendour contrast 


lost place in Europe, and the famished industry of Spain, 


climax of this melancholy decay, the breeding of another 
Spanish race, which shall go forth, as of old, in partibus 
infidelibus, to play the parts of hangmen and torturers, 
and even improve upon the cruelty which at all times 
have characterised the tyrants of Morocco ?—Vorning 


Advertiser. 


Lyons has been roused intorivalry of the episcopal 
brother at Marseilles. He has also issued his pastoral 


against M. Renan’s book. He enjoins divers penalties | 
against those who read it and rewardsto those who | 


abstain. Bell, book, and candle are called into re. 
quisition. M. Renan in thus spared the expense of 
advertising his book. The good bishops do it gra- 
tuitously for him. | 
CinctnnaAti.—A Rappr Nominated A SENATOR.—The 
‘Israelite’ informs us that the Rev. J. M. Wise, of 
Cincinnati, U.S, was unanimously nominated by the demo- 
cratic convention to the state senate of Ohio, but that he 


tion of his congregation deeming his absence from his flock, 


} necessarily involved in the appointment, incompatible with 


his sacred functions. 


Setr Knowrepce.—Next to the knowledge of God 
the most important kind of knowledge that we can 
possess is the knowledge of ourselves. This is a sort 
of information which has a close connection with all 
our best interests, for this world and that.which is to 
come. There are sciences which minister chiefly to 
human curiosity and enjoyment, and of which a man 
may be quite ignorant, without detriment to his trae 
welfare. But the science which makes us acquainted 


with ourselvee has a direct bearing upon our present | 


and prospective growth in virtue and happiness, — 


less Jews, belonging to arace which has not lately | 


with the squalid intrigues, the degraded morals, the 


Reway’s Book.—The Cardinal Archbishop of 


declined the candidateship, in consequence of the opposie 


RAPHALL, 


ciless priesthood, drugged with the refuse of middle-age | 


in the nineteenth century ; but are we to witness as a | 


Estimates and Designs 


SynaGcocaL Music py a Lapy.—Miss Ophelia Mendez 
has composed a piece of synagogal music, a hashkibenoo. 
which was executed during the late festivals in the two 
temples of Paris, and has obtained a great success. {This _ 


chant is, indeed, a beautiful and sweet production of 


talent, of an elevated and sacred character, calculated to 
move all hearts.. Honour to this young Jewish lady, who 
employs her fine talent in the service of our worship, and 
takes hold of the harp of David to hymn to the Lord in His 
sanctuary.—U, I. 

Tue Fresh Mortara Case At Rome.—An Italian 
correspondent writes to the ‘ A. I.” on this subject: The 
new convert forcibly made is a girl eleven years’ old, 
called Graziose Gagli, who entered, it is unknown how, 
the house of the Catechumens, and was there detained, 
despite her parents’ and her own will. The father of the — 
unfortunate child succeeded in seeing her. She threw 
herself into his arms, shrieking that she wished to go with 
her father, in order not to become a Christian; but the 
nuns who were present tore her from his neck. Since 
that time strict orders have been given not to allow him 
to see her. | 

Tue Horr Lanp.—Jerusatem, Sept. 24.—The country ig 
infested with Bedouins, who are more rapacious and daring 
than in former years. The pressure of the Government from 
Damascus has resulted in uniting the tribes beyond Jordan 
for mutual defence in a manner hitherto unknown, and the 
tribes beyond support the tribes on this side of Jordan in 
their lawless proceedings, One action has been already fought 
between them and the Turkish troops from Acra. The latter 
were successful, and obtained a large booty of sheep, camels, 


-&c. The Beni-Saker (sons of the hawk) have, however, repaid 


themselves by attacking about a fortnight ago the village of 
Derdewan, near Bethel, and carrying off about 2,500 sheep 
and other cattle. Another raid which they made a few 
days since near Safeleh was attended with results still more 
disastrous, for they not only plundered the peasantry, but also 
killed 16 persons. The Saamari are also actively employed, 
and ab: ut thesame time attacked Urtas, maimed several of the 
villagers, and carried off all their gbods. From the gardens 
(which are Englisk property) they take away whatever fruit 
or vegetables they require. The immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem is also becoming disturbed and unsafe. On last 
Satarday week a party of the Beni-Saker met the doctor of 
the Latin Convent about two miles from the city, and, after 
firing at him, proceeded to rob him of all he possessed. 
Finally,.a rope was tied round his neck, and he was dragged. 
alung by one of the horsemen. The villagers of Shaaphat, 
observing his condition, came to his deliverance. One of 


the freebooters then again fired*at ‘him, but, ashe threw 


himself upon the ground, the bullet passed over his body. 
Thus rescued, he was brought back late in the night stabbed 
in several places by the lances of his assailants. The cap- 
tain of a French man-of-war has since then been sent to 
strengthen the Consul in demanding reparation from the 
local authorities. To visit the Jordan isat present impose 
sible, or, indeed, to go any distance from the city is inse. 
cure, without an escort of soldiersfurnished by the Pasha. 
When we reflect that during the last four years two Eng- 
lich persons have been murdered without any justice having 
been obtained—that in last April Viscount Atcheson and 
his party were not only robbed, but narrowly escaped being 
killed, and that the number of travellers from all parts of 
the world is very much on the increase,—it seems desirable 
if the present state of things is not speedily reformed, that 


the European Powers should assume the joint protectorate 
of the Holy Land.—Levantr Heratp. 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle office, price 7s. 6d. 


IGHTEEN TREATISES from the MISHNA. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
| J. DEFRIES SONS. 
ANUFACTURERS of CRYSTAL. BRONZED, and 
ORMOLU CHANDELIERS. 
Candelabra, Lustres, Brackets, and Gas-Fittings of every 
Works—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAMS 
Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—lI, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravex 


description. 


LanE, and 147, Hounpspitcu 
On show for this ‘season, several NEW REGISTERED 
PATTERNS of CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, in the Venetian 
and Grecian Design. 
or Lighting and Ventilatin . 
Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had Byers 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditch, N.E. 


‘SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA, AND 


TABLE GLASS. 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, 


EG to inform their Friends, Merchants, and the Trade, 
that they have on view the largest assortment of DINNER 
ESSERT, TEA, anp TOILETTE Ware of the newest and 
most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, I, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147, 
Export and other orders promptly executed. 
“Crests or initials on Earthenware,’ free of charge, 


New IMPROVED. 
PETROLENE, KEROSENE, & PARAFFIN LAMPS. 
- To burn every description of Mineral Oil. 
Free from smell or smoke. 


J. DEFRIES SONS, 


| Be to inform Merchants and the Trade, that on account 


of the great demand for their improved PATENT SPRING 
RNER, they are induced to prepare an immense assortment 
in every variety, both as regards BURNERS and STANDS. 
Their NEW PATENT EARTHENWARE and Glass Pedestals 
and Reservoirs are Elegant Novelties, also their Registered Figure 
Iron Stands. A visit to their extensive Show Rooms is soiicited. 
An extensive assortment of a Paraffin Lamps of newest _ 
esigns, 
The New Registered Zephyr Night Lamp, complete with 
Chimney, 8s. 6d, per doz. nett, in three colours. 
Patent shadowless Railway and Ship Lamps also on view. 
Globes, Chimneys, Cottons, manufactured expressly for the 
Improved Lamps. 
A large assortment and Newest Patterns of Moderator and every 
description of Lamps for the Indian markets. : 
- Books and Designs of Petrolene Lamps, with Price list aud 
Discount, forwarded post free upon receipt of Thirteen Postage -— 


Stamps. 
Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 
Principal Depét and Show Rooms—1l47, Houndsditch, London 
aes BRANCH SHOW ROOMS. 
Liverpoot Brancu—Jackson Chambers, South Castle-street. 
Paris: Brancn—7, Ter cour des Petites Ecuries, 
BirMinGHaM Brancu—31l, Summer-row. | 


Lozdon: Printed and Published by Moss VaLentryz, for the Pro- 
eres at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C. inthe 
- Perish of Allhallows, in the City of London. Friday, October» | 
23, 3863 Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
York, Agent for the United States of America, | 
Gellector—Ma Jacop Roxas, 
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